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WOOL 
& 
WORSTED 
YARNS 


QUALITY 
& 
COLORS 


If particular in your work and selection, try: 
PATERNA PERSIAN YARN 
PATERNA CREWEL YARN 
PATERNA TAPESTRY YARN 
PATERNA KNITTING YARN 
PAT-RUG YARN 
SMYRNA YARN 


. 


Carried in stock approximately 500 colors, with more than 5 to 


7 shade variations to each color. 


Our yarns are the finest for Weaving, Tapestries, Rugs, Needle 
works, Knitting and Afghans. 


If not available at your local dealers write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 


312 East 95th Street New York 28 


Samples on request 


= 





ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


1960 
SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 


SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
JULY 6—AUGUST 16 


Classes for beginners and the advanced student; six hours 
of undergraduate or graduate credit for the teacher; MFA 
degree program; special courses arranged. Superior fo- 
cilities, distinguished faculty. 


CERAMICS e TEXTILES 
METALCRAFTS and JEWELRY 
WOODWORKING 
DESIGN « DRAWING 


for information write 


65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8 NEW YORK 














ATTENTION CRAFTSMEN 


You are invited to participate in an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBIT 


of 


JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 


for home and synagogue 


to take place during the Spring of 1961 
at 
The Jewish Museum of 
The Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


Selected items from this exhibit will be purchased 
for the Museum’s Permanent Collections 


One $300 and Two $100 Awards will be made 
for the best designs intended for reproduction. 
Reproduction rights will belong to the craftsman. 


for Interested Craftsmen Will Take 
Place June 19-20, 1960 


at The Jewish Museum 


A Seminar 


For further information, write to 


The Jewish Museum 
Fifth Avenue at 92nd St., New York 28 











r—SEMI- PRECIOUS GEMS 


y » Curiosa . . . Exotic Things i 


s TREASURE PACKAGE —30 to 50 asst coum. color- 
ful, c yd . All sy $1. 


“TERBACOTT 


eo - int copies). 1 to 2” size. $3.00 ea.: 2 for $5.00. 





} We pay postage and taxes. Your order is your complete sost. { 


SAM KRAMER’S GEM CAGING Pe ewelers pliers | 
make “real” jewelry. Contains 2 prs. 1 
ms, plenty of sterling c Ww 
lete directions. All for oo 
PRECIOUS wooD SAMPLE locks & slabs, ~- 
een ; amaranth; lignum vitae; koromundel; tro 
rosewood: rare & colorful” Al All labelled, 5 Ibs. Asst'd 
ELEPHANT IVORY—ass’t chunks, rods, 7) 
a to work. ib. 1.75; full Ib. $4.50. 
GIANT BOON PORCUPINE QUILLS — exceedingly strange and 
f A 7 to 14” long. 20 for $1.00; 100 for $4.50. 


i g ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY—NO WAITING! $ 
14: BLACK STAR SAPPHIRES—genuine precious at es — mys- 

) terious internal starlight, %” oe. 12.50; %” round 

| JEWELER’S CEME all tones, A Vy caps findings 


> sevewuias, tapered | 





ge 
imple com: 











. baroque. 
erling." § ampie 
capped, caged stones, ao 2 ¢ pr.; . 
; RUSH 25¢ FOR WORLD'S MOST FASCINATING CATALOCE! 3 


STERLING WIRE—22 ga. Butter soft. For - baroque & rough 
Lots of $1 


stones, shells, etc. other uses. 6 ft. 
16B: BLACK BAROQUE PEA mmerin, 4 Ae irridescent 
© undrill 


lue. %". Lie hue $7.50 dz.; much la 
ANTI Urta, —tubular black, 3 doz. $1.00; 
facet stuste glass beads, 65¢ doz... old Venetian tubular, $1.00 doz. 








R LITER — Ine 
catalog (ase): set of 3 itMustrated articles on 
(45¢); new iiustrated instructions on bead-stringing (ie); | ° 
a reprint from Sat. Eve.Post about Sam's personal and artistic wate All ‘Yor 73e¢. 
#2313: PERSIAN ee nee blue pf web matrix, ovoid 
cabs, 5/16” to 1/2”. H bargain, $1.00 ea.; 6 asst'd as 00. 
MIRACLE SOFT SOL -——"- at mere caress same. solders all 
length 50¢. | 


metals, needs no flux iy but true solder. Trial 1 ft. 
Be. APRICAN. vETICH BEADS—hand cut bone, unusual, 65¢ doz. 
a Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted ; 


i SAM KRAMER eed Dept. H, 29 W. 8th Street 











Lo @ ¢ ow Vouk 11. N. Y. 
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THE COVER: Hemp, linen, woo! 
and silk in colors of orange, 
white, gold and tan are com- 
bined in 32° x 23° tapestry 
with reverse treated as positive 
side. By New York weaver Alice 
Adams, her story is on page 
16. Photo: Walter Rosenblum. 


Published bi-monthly and copy- 
right 1960 by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, 29 West 
Sird Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Phone: Circle 7-0022. Aileen O. 
Webb, Chairman of the Board; 
David R. Campbell, President. 
Membership rates: $6.00 per 
yeer and higher, includes sub- 
scription to Craft Horizons. Sin- 
gle copy: $1.00. Second class 
postage paid at New York, 
N. Y. The complete contents of 
each issve of Craft Horizons 
is indexed in the Art index, 
available in public libraries. 
Microfilm edition available to 
libraries and individuals from 
University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NEXT ISSUE will feature a major article on the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 exhibition 


at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, May 27-September 11. 


May/June 1960 Vol. XX 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


Calendar 

Where to Show 

Travel and Study 

Letters 

Rove and Shop 

Crafts for the Garden by Dido Smith 

Alice Adams: the fiber as pattern by Gloria Finn 
School for American Craftsmen by Harold Brennan 
Jewelry by Christian Schmidt by Felt Lair 

John Mason by Gerald Nordland 

Samarkand: gem of the East by Marilyn Silverstone 
A Community Gallery is Born by Priscilla Ginsberg 
Exhibitions 

Forum 

Product News 


No. 3 








7th Annual 


YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 


August 9-13, 1960 


HARPUR COLLEGE 
Vestal Parkway West — Binghamton, N. Y. 


Exhibits ¢ Demonstrations e Lectures 








for jewelers 
silversmiths 


and school workshops 


professional quality tools & supplies 


send for catalog #60 


aK ALLCRAFT root & surety company, inc. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 














SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


. 
20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 
8/4 Goil-Fost Carpet Worp — 22 colors on % tb. tubes 
2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We hove a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
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Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 


Special Bronze, Nickel Silver 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- X\> 


ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 8 49 
Brass, Pewter oe 4 
Supplied in \ 


ane? Silver & 
ve ver Gold 
Sheet ‘ 5 i G Solder & Fluxes 
e 
w Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


ae” seaemneiaikieainae 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son 
709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





CRAFT HORIZONS May-June 1960 


CALENDAR 


Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM. Thru May 31. Contemporary American Glass (Smith- 


sonian) at Birmingham Museum of Art. 


Arizona 
rucson. Thru June 1. Arizona Designer-Craftsmen Spring Exhibi- 


tion at University of Arizona Gallery 


California 
OAKLAND. May 22-June 12. Ceramics by Rex Mason at Oakland 


Art Museum. 
SAN FRANCISCO. May 20-June 14. Forms From Israel (AFA) at 
San Francisco Museum of Art 


Colorado ; : 
ASPEN. June 19-25. 10th International Design Conference 


COLORADO SPRINGS. June 12-July 3. Contemporary Handweaving III 
at Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 


Connecticut 
BROOKFIELD. Thru May 16. Selected works from Society of Con- 


necticut Craftsmen’s Anniversary Show at Brookfield Craft Center 
GuitrorD. July 21-23. Guilford Craft Fair. 

woopsurRy. May 2]. Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut Annual 
at Congregational Church. 


District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON. May 23-June 11. Wall panels by Laura Popenoe at 


IFA Galleries. 
June 15-July 17. Contemporary American Glass (Smithsonian) at 
National Housing Center 


Georgia 
ATLANTA. May 1/6June 19. Contemporary French Tapestries 


(Smithsonian) at Atlanta Art Association. 

May 16-June 26. Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Collection 
(AFA) at McBurney Art Memorial. 

cotumBus., June 15-July 17. The Story of American Glass (Smith 
sonian) at Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts. 


Mlinois 
quincy. May 8-28. New Talent U.S.A. (AFA) at Arts Festival 


Indiana 
WEST LAFAYETTE. Thru May 31. The Story of American Glass 


(Smithsonian) at Purdue University. 


Maryland 
BALTIMORE. May /6-June 7. The Post-war Church in ‘Germany 


(AFA) at Baltimore Museum of Art: 


Massachusetts 
AMHERST. At University of Massachusetts 


Thru May 31. Shaker Craftsmanship (Smithsonian) 
July 27-29. Good Design Seminar. 


Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. June /2-July 31. Young Artists of the Upper Mid 


west at Walker Art Center. 


New Hampshire 
MANCHESTER. June 8-July 17. Greek Costumes and Embroideries 


(Smithsonian) at Currier Gallery of Art 
SHARON. May /5-June 4. Stoneware by James and Nan McKinnell 
at Sharon Art Center. 


New Jersey 
HANOVER. May 27-30. 8th Annual Exhibit and Sale of New Jersey 


Designer-Craftsmen at the shop of Martin Buchner 
NEWARK. Thru June 15. Crosses and Crucifixes at Newark Museum 


New Mexico 
SANTA FE. June 27-Sept. 5. Craftsmen of New Mexico at Museum 


of International Folk Art. 


New York 
ALBANY. June 2-July 4. 25th Regional Exhibition at Albany Insti 


tute of History and Art 
BINGHAMTON. June 18-July 17. York State Craftsmen Exhibit at 
Robeson Gallery. 
FLoriDA. At The Craft Barn: 
Thru May 30. Ceramics by Louis Mendez 
June 1-28. Pre-Columbian Pottery and Sculpture 
HUNTINGTON. May 8-28. 2nd Artists As Craftsmen Show at Heck 
scher Museum 
NEW YORK City. At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 
Thru May 15. 61st Gold Metal Exhibition of the Building Arts 
May 27-Sept. 11. Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 





At Bonniers: 
Thru May 21. Ceramics by Gertrud and Otto Natzler. 
June 7-14. Ceramics by Karen Karnes. 


Thru May 21. Contemporary American Crafts Exhibition at Georg 
Hand Weaving Supply Co. 


Jensen, Inc 


Thru May 30. Clay on Walls at Nonagon Gallery. Now located in expanded Guctitiinn te Gen tittbauntain 
West for Better service to Hand Weavers across the nation. 


Thru May 31. Textiles by Helen Kramer at Jewish Museum. 
May 12-June 15. Gandhara Sculpture at Asia House. 

June 8-Sept. 6. Art Nouveau at Museum of Modern Art. 
June 13-24. Ceramic sculpture by Henry Blatt at Crespi Gallery | | T ad Oo Dp u Cc j N G 
Thru Aug. The Logic and Magic of Color at Cooper Union. 

ROCHESTER. May /3-June 12. Finger Lakes Exhibition at Memorial 


Art Gallery The GRANT 


Ohio sé ” 
AKRON. Thru June 5. Annual May Show at Akron Art Institute. WEAVE-MASTER JUNIOR 


CLEVELAND. Thru June 12. 42nd Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen 

May Show at Cleveland Museum of Art. Table Loom 

MANSFIELD. May 8-22. 15th Mansfield Arts Guild May Show at 

Kingwood Center 2 Harness 

NORTH CANTON. June 1-30. New Talent in the U.S.A. (AFA) at 

Little Art Gallery 14” 

roLepo. May &8-June 5. 42nd Toledo Area Artists May Show at 

Toledo Museum of Art. 

YELLOW SPRINGS. Thru May 29. Midwest Designer-Craftsmen The most outstanding loom of its size 
(Smithsonian) at Antioch College. CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 

Or n 

PORTLAND May 13-June 11. 9th Biennial Exhibition of Northwest A precision, lightweight (10 Ibs.) loom with a large, well. 
Ceramics at Oregon Ceramic Studio. boleneed died. 

Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. Thru June 19. British Artist-Craftsmen (Smith- J Component parts styled after those of the large looms. 


sonian) at Commercial Museum. 
SCRANTON. May. Arts of Southern California—VI: Ceramics at Constructed of sturdy, finished Hardwood, and equipped 


Everhart Museum with 280-7” flat steel heddles, a simple “self-locking” 


Rhode Island liftin hani 
PROVIDENCE. May /6-30. Arts Festival on the Providence Mall. a metal = and ratchet set, ond © 
standard 10 dent reed. 


Virginia 
MIDDLEBURG. May 2/-June 1/1. Indian Art of the U.S. (AFA) at 


Foxcroft School. 
VIRGINIA BEACH. July 7-//. Sth Annual Boardwalk Art Show at 


Virginia Beach. AN EXCEPTIONAL EDUCATIONAL GIFT 


Washington 
SEATTLE. At Seattle Art Museum FOR CHILDREN 


Thru May 29. Norwegian Tapestries (Smithsonian) 
June 25-Aug. 21. Haniwa Sculpture. 
Wisesasia SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
MILWAUKEE. Thru June 12. Japanese Exhibition at Art Center. 
Canada EVERYTHING COMPLETE 
, -18. , ertacraft 1960 ern é p , 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA. June 14-18. Albertacraft | International The ebove loom complete with 6% yd. Warp Frame, Sunes 


at Jubilee Auditorium. ¥ F . 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. May /5-June 14. British Artist-Craftsmen Reed Hook, 2-14” Flat W Shuttles, and an instruction 


(Smithsonian) at Winnipeg Art Gallery. booklet $37.75 
May 28-June 9. Sand Sculpture by Nivola (AFA) at University 
of Manitoba. Loom only $29.50 
LONDON, ONTARIO. May /3-June 10. 8th Annual Canadian Hand 
We: Exhibit at Art Gallery and Museum. . . 
sai ee Neca s a dls , Shipped PREPAID by Parcel Post in the U.S. and Canada 
when full remittance accompanies the order. 


WH ERE TO SHOW Send for our FREE illustrated Catalog, Yarn Samples and Price 


List. 


Especially designed for use in schools, or by individuals de- 
sirous of learning to weave. 














REGIONAL 

4TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CREATIVE CRAFTS, sponsored by the 
Kiln Club of Washington, D.C., will be held at the Smithsonian 
Institution, Aug. 14-Sept. 9. Open to craftsmen residing in the 
District of Columbia, Maryland and Virginia, the show will be 
juried. Rules and entry blanks obtainable from Eleanor Roy, 7241 
Brinkley Road, Washington 22, D.C. 


6TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION-SALE entitled “Craftsmen of New 

Mexico, 1960” will be held at the Museum of International Folk SUPPLY CO. 

Art, June 2/-Sept. 5. The show, restricted to residents of the state | 

of New Mexico, will be juried by ACC president David Campbell | “America’s most complete service for Hand Weavers’ 
and potter Marguerite Wildenhain. Cash awards. Deadline for 

entries: May 27. For information write Merle Clark, adminis- | 295 West Ist North Provo, Utah 
trative curator, Museum of International Folk Art, Santa Fe, N. M. (A division of Grant Enterprises) 








For the perfect loom || FRAVEL AND STUDY 


the answer is This is our sixth annual listing of study opportunities—as complete 
as the answers to our national survey indicated—in the U.S.A. and 
= E Ce L E 7 Cc ssa elsewhere. For dates, costs and other details write to the school 
* no summer courses/** summer courses only 
A complete assortment of iltsiilieies 

looms and accessories. At University: UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, ceramics 


Arizona 
At Flagstaff: ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, general crafts design (intro 


duction to crafts), specialized crafts design (mainly jewelry). 

At Tucson: UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, ceramics, metal (lapidary, 
Ask for free ; enamels and casting), silk-screen on fabric, weaving and leather 
California 

At Arcata; HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, pottery, jewelry, sculpture 
LISLETVILLE 13, QUE. and mosaic, crafts for education, graphics. 

4t Berkeley: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, ceramics, enamels, metal, 
textile printing, weaving. 

4t Claremont: SCRIPPS COLLEGE, ceramics, weaving 

At Fresno: *FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, general crafts 


Anchor eee At Guerneville: *POND FARM POTTERY, ceramics 


4t Los Angeles: CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE, 743 S. Grand View 
TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN Street, ceramics; LOS ANGELES COUNTY ART INSTITUTE, 2401 Wil 
shire Boulevard, design courses with strong craft orientation; 
Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, University Park, ceramics; 
*PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, 1121 West 79th Street, ceramics, jewelry 
and metal, weaving, textile design, leather, bookbinding, general 


SS 





catalogue. 











Kilns & enameling supplies, Pewter, Copper & 
Sterling sheets, wires & circles, Silversmithing, Leather oui 
craft, Chains, Tubing, Gold filled wire & Sheet. At Mendocino: MENDOCINO ART CENTER, ceramics, mosaics. 
At Oakland: CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 5212 Broad 
way, ceramics, metal and jewelry, weaving, sculpture, interior 
design, industrial design, print making, teacher education; *MILLS 
ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. . ~i tgenat Aim 

COLLEGE, pottery, jewelry, weaving, silk-screen, print making. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 4t Pasadena: PASADENA CITY COLLEGE, 1570 East Colorado Street, 


opens we ieee 6 © crafts workshop, advanced crafts, ceramics. 
semanas At San Francisco: THE YARN DEPOT, INC., 545 Sutter Street, weav 

















ing techniques, design applied to textiles, rugs, color 


’ At Stockton: COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, ceramics, jewelry, silk 
e rad tsman RY or, screen, 3-dimensional design. 


Colorado 
At Denver: UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF ART, 1446 Court 


Place, ceramics, print making, jewelry design and construction, ad 


the complete record of all vanced jewelry design. 


4t Gunnison: WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry, weav 


speeches and discussions of the ing, silk-screen, crafts for elementary teachers 
THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE Connecticut 


At Bridgeport: UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT, ceramics, enameling, 


OF AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 1959 jewelry. 


At Brookfield: BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, rug making, ceramic 
held at Lake George, New York. mosaics, ceramics, jewelry making, enameling and metalwork, silk 
hua nt . a screen, metalsmithing, hand puppets, origami, weaving 

| At New Canaan: SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART, Silvermine 
Illustrated by many on-the-spot photographs. | Road, ceramics, mosaics. 
| At Willimantic: ** WILLIMANTIC STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ceram 
Edition Limited ics, tray decoration, applied design, jewelry, metalsmithing, weav 
| ing, enameling. 


To receive your copy, fill out the order form below and | District of Columbia 
At Washington: CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 620 Michigan 


return with your remittance to the AMERICAN CRAFTS- | Avenue, N.E., ceramics, silversmithing-metalcraft, print making 


MEN’S COUNCIL, 29 West 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y. yy ART LEAGUE OF MANATEE COUNTY, ceramics 


At DeLand: STETSON UNIVERSITY, 3-dimensional design, beginning 
pottery and design, beginning jewelry and metalwork, individual 
1 wish to order copies of THE CRAFTSMAN’S study in ceramics and ceramic sculpture, advanced crafts program 
WORLD at $3.50 a copy. (Only $2.75 for members At Gainesville: UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, beginning, intermediate and 


of the American Craftsmen’s Council.) advanced ceramics. 
At Tallahassee: FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, ceramics, weaving, 


fabric printing, jewelry. 
At W. Palm Beach: *NORTON SCHOOL, Pioneer Park, ceramics. 


Address Georgie 
At Athens: UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ceramics and molded glass, 


jewelry, weaving, textile design and printing 
(continued on page 40) 


(at 
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LETTERS 


At Your Service 


Sirs 
I would like to thank you and Roxa Wright for the unusually 
thoughtful and interesting analysis of The Architectural League 
exhibition at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts which appeared 
on page 43 of the March/April issue. We at the League are proud 
of this show and of our collaboration with the American Crafts 
men’s Council and the American Federation of Arts 
MORRIS KETCHUM, JR 

President, Architectural League of N. Y 
Sirs 
| wish to make a gift subscription to The Reverend Father William 
Hio, to aid him in his activities here on Okinawa where, as foundet 
of the Nago Craft Center, he has done a wonderful job in helping 
the natives develop their craft skills. Sixty Okinawan women are America House consistently seeks to gain greater 
now employed full-time sewing and weaving; the church rectory, recognition for the creative work of outstanding 


once the only workroom for the weavers, has been augmented by 


American craftsmen. The vitality of the crafts 


a rented building nearby; and twenty-two looms, using a total of 


, 


250 pounds of wool yarn a month, go six days a week movement in the United States is revealed in its 
During my four-year stay here one of my greatest pleasures 
< : , : presentations the year round. Catalog on request. 


has been receiving CRAFT HORIZONS; it is a magnificent production! 
GORDON MACKENZIE 
Okinawa 

Sirs 


My sincere admiration for your latest issue, both for layout and AM ERICA HOUSE 


content. I feel this is what our magazine should be 


MICHAEL HIGGINS 
Chicazo. iil / \ The Finest In American Handcrafts 





Jeweler’s Round Table 


Sir 2EASTS2ndST..NEW YORK CITY PLAZA3-0839 
irs 


| was very much surprised to see the article on Milton Cavagnare 
(March/April 1960) as I have spent the last few months working 
out the same technique with ebony that he describes. It might 
nterest other craftsmen to know that this does happen. I had 
never seen Cavagnaro’s work before and I know that he could not Enamel Powder 
have seen mine as I have only recently sent it to the West Coast 


From his description we have hit on exactly the same process Paasche Spraying 


and I am glad to be able to prove that two craftsmen can do the Equipment 
same thing without any question of copying a 
HELEN ADELMAN 
Newtown, Conn . > L & L Kilns 
Sirs ‘ j . 
Enameled Steel Tiles 
This is a letter from a young craftsman who has found that the 
meaning of craftsmanship has changed. I thought it once meant Findings & Chain 
an artisan, an artist; but now does it mean only technical skill? 
I have always felt that a fine piece of jewelry was accomplished Hotpak Kilns 

we eons. *0 te 


oerera. oe 
by an interaction of good design. creative ingenuity and excellent j GrOsteme Pace Kime —_r 


craftsmanship. From what I have seen in the last three years, and 
Enameling Accessories 


of techniques NEW... for Enamelists ... Ceramists ... Glass Decorators! 


In the recent Minnesota “Fiber, Clay and Metal” show and the Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated cata- 
Wisconsin Designer-Craftsman show I found many pieces which log. We offer a full line . . . a single source... . low prices 
were not basically sound in design—nor even original—but which . . . fast shipment. Mail coupon today for your Free Catalog! 


especially in the last few metal shows I have attended, I feel the 


judges are now mainly concerned with the overwhelming effect 


were simply ornamental mediums for many processes. There was, 


for instance, a cast piece decorated with enamels and granulated THOMAS Cc. THOMPSON co. 
with gold or silver in which we loved the parts and lost the whole, Dept. CH—1539 Deerfield Road 
seeing only a massing of technical skills. Highland Park, Illinois 
We should not be interested in a piece that merely shows its ee ee ee 
creator's skill; this is not our goal. Our goal is to evolve a piece 
reato s S$ not ¢ = goal is to e e a piece Th Cc. Th p Co.—Dept. CH 
exercised with thé craftsman’s discipline—this discipline creat'::° 1539 Deerfield Rood 
an artistically strong end product. If surface embellishment i. 4 Highland Park, Iilinois 





means to that end—fine! But it should not be an end in itself Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels ond enomeling supplies. 


| only hope that artists like Ruth and Svetozar Radakovich, 


Phillip Fike and Robert von Neumann hold out and do not become NAME 


JOE NYIRI city ZONE STATE 


engulfed in this development ADDRESS - | 


Madison, Wis ————— ES 








PENLAND SCHOOL OF ROVE AND SHOP 


HANDICRAFTS Craftsmen and others traveling throughout the country this sum 


Announces the mer who wish to visit shops where handcrafts are exhibited and 


SUMMER SESSIONS sold will find the following open, according to the sixth annual 


national survey conducted by CRAFT HORIZON 
june 20-July 9 1960 ilk Ss ec conauctec \ ONS 


CALIFORNIA 
August 1-Au 20 -_ 
boly Videty 38 “9 _ lhe Art Market, Berkeley Coop, 1550 Shattuck Avenue, Berkel 


Contemporary Arts, 1928 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
Fraser's, 2403 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley 
Special courses in Jewelry by Miss Ann Orr who has had professional Contemporary Arts, El Cerrito Plaza, El Cerrito 


Hand Weaving, Pottery, Metalcrafts, Related Crafts 


training and experience in this country and in Norway Pond Farm Pottery, Guerneville 

Gallery House, Ladera Shopping Center, Menlo Park 

Gallery Shop, 10th and Fallon Streets, Oakland 

PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS The Balinese Shop, 450 West Colorado, Pasadena 
Penland, North Carolina California Designer-Craftsmen Shop, Cliff House, San 

Nanny’s, 251 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


COLORADO 
McKinley-Newhard Crafts, Central City 


od AYS TA Cc a Wildweed Workshop, Evergreen 
New Dimensions, 1050 Wadsworth, Lakewood 
CONNECTICUT 
Summer sen pee Larsen The Craft Shop, 69 East Main Street, Clinton 
Session meen Echhonion Guilford Green Gallery, 21 Whitfield Street, Guilford 
Current Crafts, 3552 Whitney Avenue, Mt. Carmel 


Svee Kline Sil Guild of Artists, Sil Road, New ( 
ones vermine Guild of Artists, Silvermine Road, New Canaan 
William Wyman 
WEAVING Hear Mesa Studio Two, Newtown 
CERAMICS Olin , Mca Stonington Craft House, 21 High Street, Stonington 
} GEORGIA 
GRAPHICS ater yaa Kalmia Handicrafts, Rabun Gap 
arol Summers DANO 


woob- Stefan Davidek America House-Sun Valley, Sun Valley 
DESIGN William J. Brown MLLINOIS 
College Credit or Non Credit Duffie Stein, 275 Laurel Avenue, Highland Park 

WRITE DIRECTOR, LIBERTY, MAINE The Farm Studio, McHenry Road, Long Grove 
1OWA 
Tama Indian Crafts, Mesquakie Indian Settlement, Tama 
KANSAS 
I 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS 2" "~~ 


Churchill Weavers Gift Shop, Lorraine Court, Berea 
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13 day, personally escorted tours to exciting arts & crafts centers. 
Membership limited to small, congenial groups. Former tour 





members have come from many U.S. states, Hawaii, Canada, 


© july 3 Painting Workshop in Taxco, Mexico City Stell and Shevis Handprints, Tilden Pond Road, Belmont 
DONG KINGMAN, instructor Gift Shop of William Fisher Art School, Kennebunkport 
© july 3) Arts & Crafts trip to Oaxaca, Mitle, Taxco The Old Spalding House, South Thomaston 
Mexico City MASSACHUSETTS 
© August 21 Interior Design & Architecture Seminar to Ihe Upper Story, 40 Church Street, Cambridge 
San Miguel, Oaxaca, Taxco, Mexico City Nieta Cole Art Gallery and Shop, Main Street, Orleans, Cape Cod 


Colonial Craftways, Jug End Road, Great Barrington 
Church Hill Barn, 879 Bernardston Road, Greenfield 
Plymouth Pottery Shop, Sparrow House, Plymouth 


Horn of Plenty, Sturbridge 
STON MUSEUM SCHOOL Craft Center, 25 Sagamore Road, Worcestet 
MICHIGAN 
M Fl : 4 
A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS Wedemeiers’ Studio, 7111 East Fulton, Ad: 


it ith dipl 
mney yt Bg = Saisie, Goomneniet Artisans, 1122 South University, Ann Arbor 
oa a ge ~ Raye oh ‘Gales Norwood Loom Company and Handweaving Shop, Baldwin 
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Little Gallery, 915 East Maple, Birmingham 
P j 


@ GRAPHIC ARTS : - —s Village Art Market, Clare 
e CERAMICS . The Hobby Shop, Eagle Harbor 
: : The Reids, Eastport 
os JEWELRY Apple Tree Shop and Loom Room, 4535 N. River Road, Freeland 
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e SILVERSMITHING : Little Gallery and Workshop, 325 Butler Street, Saugatuck 


MISSISSIPPI 
Day and Evening School McCarty’s Barn, Merigold 
RUSSELL T. SMITH The Tourist Trat 
. ; The Tourist Trap, Franconia 
Head of School Ru and Ann’s Studio, Thornton 
League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 205 N. Main St., Concord 


T. H. HEWITT, 2413 DRISCOLL ST., HOUSTON 19, TEX. 





230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS 
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Branch shops of the League in: 
Bristol, Center Sandwich 


NEW JERSEY 

Modern Arts and Crafts, 458 Central Avenue, East Orange 
Fine Arts Gift Shop, 655 Trenton Avenue, Elizabeth 

The Hudson Shop, Inc., 511 Broad Street, Red Bank 


NEW MEXICO 

Quivira Shop, 113 East Palace Avenue, Santa Fe 

Quivira Shop, 652 Canyon Road, Santa Fe 

The Dora Kaminsky Crafts Gallery, Raton Highway, Taos 
NEW YORK 

Gallery Shop, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn 

House of Crafts, 168 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 

The Craft Barn, Wheeler Road, Florida 

Manhasset Little Gallery, 7 George Street, Manhasset 
Annesley’s Craft Shop, Route 17K, Montgomery 

America House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York City 
Craftsmen’s Fair, 362 Third Avenue, New York City 

Elder Craftsmen Shop, 850 Lexington 
Rabun Studios, 31 East 67th Street, New York City 
Artist's and Craftsmen’s Showcase, 647 
Clay Art Center, 49 Beech Street, Port Chester 
Shop One, 77 Troup Street, Rochester 
Woodstock Guild Shop, Woodstock 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Allanstand Mountain Crafts, 16 College Street, 
Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville 
Parkway Craft Center, Blowing Rock 

Watauga Handcrafts, Blowing Rock Road, Boone 
Qualla Arts and Crafts Mutual, Inc., Cherokee 

Gift Shop, Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland 
The Craft House, 610 Coliseum Drive, Winston-Salem 


Asheville 


OHIO 
Ross Widen Gallery 11605 Euclid 


The Art Colony, 11500 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 


Avenue, Cleveland 


OKLAHOMA 


Pine Knot Shoppe, Kansas 


OREGON 
Oregon Ceramic Studio 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Peasant Shop, 845 Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Maw 


Charles-Fourth Gallery, 5 W. Mechanic Street, New Hope 
1602 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


3934 S.W. Corbett Avenue, Portlan 


The Peasant Shop 
RHODE ISLAND 
Offshore Workshop, Neck Road, Block Island 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Tipi Shop, 1002 St 


TENNESSEE 
Arrowcraft Shop, Gatlinburg 
Jane Glass Studio, Greenbrier Road, Gatlinburg 


Joe Street, Halley Park, Rapid City 
P 


Pinnacle Handicrafts, Pittman Center 


TEXAS 
Toep’s Country Store, Inc., Boerne 


VIRGINIA 
Guild Crafts Shop, Skyland Dining Room, Luray 
Guild Crafts Shop, Big Meadows Lodge, Luray 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fenton Art Glass Gift Shop, Williamstown 


VERMONT 
Vermont Guild of Old Time Crafts and Industries, Weston 
Silver Workshop, Weston 


WISCONSIN 
The Potter’s Wheel, Fish Creek 


CANADA 

The Gift Shop, 804 Main Street, Moncton, New Brunswick 
The Artisans, 51 Gerrard Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
Trade Winds, 150 Bloor Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


MEXICO 
Instituto Allende Crafts, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato 


Franconia Notch, Hanover, Meredith, 
New London, North Conway, Portsmouth, Sharon, Wolfeboro. 


Avenue, New York Cit 


Main Street, Northport 
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CONDON’S WOOLEN MILLS 


We have a wide range of weaving yarns made from 
100% pure virgin wool in different colours and 
sizes, suitable for Blankets, Rugs and Upholstery. 


Write for free samples and prices. 


{ll orders given prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CONDON & SONS 


65 Queen Street P. O. Box 129 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island, Canada 





Jewelry Joachors. 


Select Your Own 

Precious Stones 
Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval 
Pay only for what you keep. 


Expertly cut ond polished, these beautiful imported 
gems are perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, ear- 
rings, etc. Students will gain er in evaluat 
ing precious stone selection from these groups 
Available are assortments of selected groups, sizes 
and cuts of TOPAZ, GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Ohl BARRY” 


Importers of Precious Stones 
DEPT. C., POST OFFICE BOX 15, DETROIT 31, MICH. 


FREE wircvarvne SHOWS HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN GLAMOROUS 
TRAYS AND COASTERS IN GORGEOUS COLORS OR IN 
BEAUTIFUL BRITE MIRROR-FINISH ALUMINUM 


Amaze your friends! Create your own lovely woll 
plaques, aristocratic serving trays and coasters, 
ash trays ond many other thrilling Alumacroft 
items. Send for free booklets and price lists today! 


CRAFT METALS CORPORATION 


(formerly Metal Goods Corporation) ~ - - 
CRAFT METALS CORPORATION H 
1610 Hampton Avenue 
St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me free literature on making beav- 
tiful trays and coasters. 
(Please type or print) 
Name 
Address 


lied | 

















CRAFTS FOR THE GARDEN » 0100 smu 


”  sbeagy by tree or trellis, the garden 

space—whether intimate atrium, patio, 
terrace or dooryard—offers an emotionally 
and esthetically heightened environment 
that is enriched by the use of art. 

A variety of unique objects have been 
especially created by artists and crafts- 
men for this purpose. Massive planters 
proffer a scented close-up of colorful 
annuals, or present the drama of bonzai 
W rare specimens, while vines trail from 
suspended pottery or baskets. Recessed 
containers also accent terraces as do 
tables paved with brilliant mosaic o1 
carved tile 

Areas are screened or enclosed for 
privacy or to frame a view by lattice o1 
grillwork wood, metal and glass — to 
look through; by walls—decorated with 
bas-relief, murals or inlaid panels—to 
look at as well as over; and by open sculp 
tural constructions to enhance the fore 
ground, define and deepen a vista 

Provided with nesting quarters of al 
most every material, birds bathe in the 
cooling shallows of ceramic basins or 
pools. Fountains, hammered or cast from 
metals or concrete, spray and cascade 


with a lively splashing that summons an 


Besides hbeine a writer and craftsman 


Dido Smith is an equally devoted gardener 


te 
Above: Multi-spouted ceramic fountain, 36” high, 
by Robert Sperry, decorated with 
hlack glaze on brown, textured surface 
Below: Vase, turquoise and purple, 28" high, by Fone Chow 
Facing page: Courtyard fountain instalied at 240 Central Park 
West, N.Y 4 of curved brass sheets and pipes, is 6' high 
By Robert Cronbach. Shown at night with water playing 





| Left: Coil-built stoneware forms 
piled to a 30” height make 
; “Cairn 1959" by Betty Feves 


; 


airy melody from mobile breeze-bells o! 
brass and clay or chimes of glass 

In the night garden, ceramic lanterns, 
metal torches or hanging lamps flame 
and flicker, shimmering through foliage 
to transform each leaf into a miracle—a 
radiant expression of Goethe's idea of 
nature as “the living garment of God.’ 

A refuge and retreat, today’s garden is 
arranged for use, expanding the scope of 
the shelter it serves. As center and back 
ground for family activity, this year 
round structure of architectural and nat 
ural materials is physically, visually and 
intuitively integrated with the house in 
an interplay prompted by both purpose 
and pleasure. It has no seasonal decline, 





for mind and eye find constant appeal in 
contrasts of color and texture and arrest- 
ing shadow-play on the interlacing struc 
tures and surfaces of plant growth and 
natural or man-made features. 

The movement and music of wind and 
water, bird and insect life—shifting sur 
face patterns of sunlight and shadows 
the ever-varying forms and fragrance of 
foliage, branch and blossom—these are 
part of the landscape that holds the poetry 
of our private world e garden . 


Below: Bird bath of four sections, 21" high, by Verdelle Gray. 
Below right: Vincent Clemente’s 21” high architectural vase 


vith opaque white giaze hlack stoneware body 





Upper left: Stoneware pots, 3” to 16” across, 
hang from tarry line; by William Wyman. 
Upper right: Bird feeder by Charlotte Malten. 
Left: Lantern by Eloise Harmon, 48" high. 
Below: David Weinrib sets blue glazed pots 
into table of red, black bisque tiles. 





Above: Series planter of joined pots 
24” x 34”, by Bill Bradford; ungla 


hody of red clay helps plant growth 


Left: Sculptural buff planter to hang 
stoneware, 24” long, by Ted Bielefeld 
Bottom left Three red clay pianters 
hy William Watson are 


surface and lip on a form, 12” x 32 


variations of 


Bottom right: Stoneware pot, 43 


high 
hy Paul Soldner. with dark ir 


on Riace 








uintain, 3’ x 4 
PTOWN 2LTOR « lay 
dilbert Jacobson 

iz parallel erooves 

1 with turquoise glaze, 


falls from spouts to metal basin 


s returned by circulating pump 
Pockets in blocks hold plants 
rignt irch Of} pre-cut slabs 

hy Stanley Rosen, 10° long 


un greenish barium matt elaze 


coarse iron-rich stoneware 
ut: Antonio Prieto combines 
and metal in vertical rods 
ing 12’ high in his earden 
rrown finish emphasizes 
ir kine resemblance e 


to plants in seed 
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ALICE ADAMS: the fiber as pattern 
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by GLORIA FINN 


eo for a Sunlit Wall,” bold 

and bright with a myriad of whites, 
sunlit oranges and yellows—varied tex- 
tures adding a subtle vibrancy to the sur- 
face—is a tapestry that expresses in 
essence the work of weaver-painter Alice 
Adams and is the result of an intriguing 
technique that evolved during more than 
three years of experimentation. 

“I work,” Alice Adams states, “from 
what is usually the back of a piece. The 
textures—an effect of threads embroid- 
ered on the surface in long, loose stitches 

-are the result of incorporating and 
building on the fascinating things that in 
traditional tapestries happen on the re 
verse and are not seen. I turn the ends un 
der to what would usually be the front 

[his approach is somewhat removed 
from the classic weaving techniques 
which this New York artist learned while 
studying at Aubusson in France seven 
years ago. “I had never done any weav 
ing before that,” she says. “Beginning as 
a painter, I had finished three years of 
study at the School of Painting and 
Sculpture at Columbia University, receiv- 
ing a B.F.A. in 1953, when I was given 
a French Government Fellowship and a 
Fulbright Travel Grant to study mural 
and tapestry design at Aubusson. After 
I arrived it soon became evident that it 
was impossible to design for a medium of 
which I had no technical knowledge. So 
I took full advantage of the weaving in- 
dustry there and actually learned to make 
the tapestries myself.” 

Her first project—a stylized farm scene 
in rich reds, blues, yellows and whites 
shows the influence of modern French 
tapestries, especially those of Miro, who 
is the artist she most admires. Her other 
early tapestries, also figurative, have a 
strong sense of design which has carried 
over into the boldly abstract work she is 
doing now. 

“At present I work on a two-harness, 
horizontal loom which I brought back 
from France,” Alice Adams explains, 
“and as my tapestries are the simplest 
form of weaving, the only additional 
equipment I need are combs, flat metal 
hand beaters and small bobbins called 


Weaver Gloria Finn is currently teach- 
ing rug-making in Rocca Sirbaldi, Italy. 





fhove: Wall hanging, “Tapestry for a 
Sunlit Wall,” 78” x 32”, of wool, 

hemp, jute with silk in reds, oranges, 
whites, tans and gold done in 1959 
Below: Alice Adams works from what is 
usually the reverse side of a tapestry, 
elaborating on the textural activity 
Opposite page: Wall hanging, 10” x 23", 
with feures of gold, rust and deep red 
on tan background; woven in 1958. 
Cotton warp; wool, silk, linen weft 


flutes.” A particular advantage of a two- 
harness loom, she feels, “is the possibility 
of having a great deal of tension on the 
warp because of the two end vises that 


control the distance between the rollers. 
Also, it is possible with such a loom to 
incorporate any number of techniques 
such as basket weave and others.” 

Having continued with her painting, 
Alice Adams enjoys working with oils as 
much as she does her weaving. “After 
all,” she declares, “one medium doesn’t 
exclude the other for me. Actually, the 
tapestries are the most important for me 
to work on. But there is really no point 
in comparing the two arts. Each has its 
own merits and each is conceived in a 
different way. Entirely different processes 
are involved. Painting,” she points out, 
“is an easel art in which texture and 
color are applied to another surface. In 
a wall hanging, texture is organic to the 
whole work. 

“The form and space which concern 
me both in tapestry and painting,” Alice 
says, “are related to my interest in land- 
scape-—the shape of the surface of the 
land and of growing objects.” 

As an artist working in two mediums, 
Alice Adams does not feel that weavi 
is necessarily more rigid than painting. 
“First of all,” she declares, “I try to be 
an inventive weaver. I interpret as I go 
along—using my cartoon as a starting 
point. Lots of exciting things happen in 
the process of making tapestries the same 


as things happen in contemporary ab- 
stract painting. However, they happen in 
a way that is organic to the technique. 
I make use of the so-called ‘accidents.’ 

“This doesn’t mean, of course, that I 
have the same freedom a painter of the 
action school has. There is a difference. 
In painting you can let a dribble run 
until it stops of its own accord. In weav- 
ing the fiber itself makes its own pattern 
and you cannot completely regulate it; 
you must incorporate it with control and 
use it to express the spirit of the design.” 

Her paintings have been shown in 
New York City at the Forum Gallery 
and were in a group show at the Work- 
shop Gallery in 1958. A tapestry hangs 
in the permanent collection of the Mu- 
seum of .L’Ecole Nationale d’Art in 
Aubusson. Five of her tapestries were in- 
cluded in the Fulbright Designers Exhibi- 
tion originally held at the Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts and now a circulat- 
ing Smithsonian show. Since 1957 she has 
been associated with the Bertha Schaefer 
Gallery in New York City. 

Alice Adams’ role of weaver-painter 
fits into the American pattern of the cre- 
ative designer-craftsman, a pattern that 
is peculiar to the U.S.A. “Americans tend 
to create the whole object,” she states, 
“and not to make a division between de- 
signing and weaving. I think this is im- 
portant because the final creation is more 
expressive of the ingenuity and vision of 
the artist. 





Alice 
work 


Adams would like very much to 
with architects and decorators, do 


ing commissions for them “Tapestries 


are ideal,” she says, “to lend warmth to 


the huge expanses of glass, marble and 


steel that form so much of today’s build 


ings. The quality of a textile lends soft 


ness to a hard surface. Then, too,” she 


adds there are many practical advan 


s to wall hangings. They have mo 


bility and are not too costly to install 


There is no breakage, as with stained 


glass Or mosaic, and tapestries can also 


he made to be used in different places at 
different times. Furthermore, tapestries 
are very strong and can be cleaned simr 


with a brush and mild soap flakes 


‘Another important aspect of a tapes 


try,” she says, “is the visual sensation 


which is different from that of looking 


at a painting. It appeals to the tactile 


senses The audience perceives the forms 


by means of the surface. I feel it is 


important to use this quality in a design 
Of course,” she adds with a smile, “it 
cannot be allowed to dominate a design 
If it does, there is a tendency to let tech- 


nique become a four de force. In the end 


the craftsman must effect a meeting be 
tween design and technique 
with 


“Currently I am experimenting 


some new materials—making a room di 
vider of Fiberglas which uses copper and 


brass wires for the design. On the whole, 


+= eee . : 
(mts Ab ATA area 


nw 


however, | prefer natural fibers.” In 

large “Tapestry for a Sunlit Wall,” the 
whites are made of linen, silk, wool and 
cotton fibers, each white having a differ 
ent quality—the particular characteristics 
indigenous to the material. Occasionally 


sh own yarns to get unusual 


colors. “ try to match a color,” 
she says. “I simply dye my material and 
then design a tapestry in which I can best 
use it. Materials are selected before a 
cartoon is even started.” 

At the moment Alice Adams is wor! 


ing on the challenging project of design 


ing hangings to cover two hi-fi sets. “I 


am quite excited about this venture,” she 
says, “because it is possible in this case 





Opposite page: Wall hanging, 30” x 30”, with 
white, gold and reddish-tan linen, hemp 

rug wool and rope on gray linen warp; 1958 
Right: “Villagescape,” 30” x 46”, done in 1957, 
was transition to Alice Adams’ present weaving 
technique; of cotton, jute, linen and wool in 
colors of orange, dark blue, black and red 
Below: Tapestry “Minor Collision,” 23” x 26", 
of linen, wool, jute and silk in yellows, 


oranges, whites and tans. Woven in 1960 
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to express a feeling of the interior of the 
installation. The area where the sound 
comes through must be transparent. This 
method of work, though critically ap 
proved, is seldom done well. The project 
will take time but, then, I don’t set my 
self a goal of so much work per year 
Ihe number of tapestries I make depends 
on many factors—such as the size of the 
piece and the complexity of the design 
Next fall I'll be teaching a class in weav 
ing and this is something I would like to 
do more of on a part-time basis.’ 

An interesting project on which Alice 
Adams recently worked involved the in- 
tegration of three mediums—tapestry 


sculpture and stained glass—for the in- 


terior of a temple. “It wasn’t as success- 
ful as we had hoped it would be, but it 
pointed to a direction in which the archi- 


tects could work in closer cooperation 
with the creative crafts.” Alice Adams 
adds, “I hope in the future there will be 
more opportunities for the decorative 
arts to become an integral part of the 
architect’s original design, rather than 
just being an afterthought.” * 





Left: Tapestry 
entitled “Wheat 
field,” 27” x 50” 
with linen warp 
in colors of tan 
rust, brown; all 
white weft of 
heavy rug wool 
jute and cotton 
Warp material 
also used as 
stitchery on 
surface along 
with accents of 
orange, gold and 
hlack wool 
Executed in ‘ 
1959 

Below: Altar 
hanging, entitled 
“Resurrection 
of wool, cotton 
silk and jute in 
hlac k, tan. reds 
white and blue 
Woven in 1958 





ie School for American Craftsmen of 
the Rochester Institute of Technolo- 
gy, offering professional courses of study 
and 
woodworking and furniture design, and 


in ceramics, metalcrafts jewelry, 
textiles, has bridged successfully a gap 
between education and training that has 
led to a instruction 


in the hand arts. Its students, graduates 


unique program of 


and faculty have contributed in a substan- 
tial way to the expanding renascence of 
the crafts in the U.S.A. through their pro- 
duction as designer-craftsmen, their work 
in industry as designers and technicians, 
and service in education as teachers and 
administrators of craft programs. 

The curriculum leads to three degrees 
the Associate in Applied Science, given 
at the end of 
the Bachelor of 
the end of 


years of instruction, 


Arts, 
four years of study, and the 


two 
Fine awarded at 
Master of Fine Arts, given upon the com- 
pletion of a year of advanced study be- 
yond the baccalaureate. In addition to 
the regular programs, workshop sessions 
are held each summer for those who wish 
a period of “refresher” study. 

4 new and potentially most valuable 
‘Junior Year Abroad” program was an- 
the fall of 1959; a 
study in one of 


nounced in year of 
the Scandinavian coun- 
the crafts is offered 
with the 


[he student spends, under this 


tries in the field of 
in cooperation Scandinavian 
Seminar 
his third year overseas, re- 
turning for a fourth year of study fol- 


lowed by the granting of the Bachelor's 


arrangement 


degree. The first students are to go abroad 
under this program in 1960-61. 
Sponsored originally by the American 
Craftsmen’s Council, the School was one 
of the agencies that would serve to ad- 
vance the arts in 
CRAFT 
activities. 


hand 
House, 


cause of the 
association with America 
HORIZONS, other Council 
Though the School has been a depart- 
ment of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology since 1950, it still remains closely 
associated with the work of the ACC. 
During the fourteen years since its 
founding, the School for American Crafts- 
men has reached seven basic conclusions 
concerning the education of the crafts- 
man: (1) the crafts, if they are to achieve 
purpose beyond manual dexterity, 


and 


any 
are art forms; (2) design, if it is to tran- 
scend mannerism, must be deeply rooted 
in familiarity with material and process; 
(3) through technical skill the craftsman 
achieves scope and confidence to carry 
out his creative ideas; (4) learning is 
most effective when it is a process of do- 
ing and followed by evaluation in an at- 


Harold Brennan is director of the School 
for American Craftsmen, Rochester, N.Y. 


THE SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


» 
by HAROLD BRENNAN 


Students in woodworking and furniture design program work 
on projects which develop sense of material and form. 


tempt to improve the product; (5) the 
designer-craftsman should be deeply con- 
cerned not only with the needs of his 
fellow men, but with anticipating their 
ever varying requirements and 
(6) as a creative artist, the craftsman can 
give guidance and leadership to the arts 
of manufacture; (7) the craftsman must 
accept the fact of change, for design is 
never static. It may be bad or it may be 
good, but reiteration of the good leads 
only to decline and sterility. 

The translation of these conclusions 
has led to an educational program in the 
School that strongly emphasizes creative 
purpose, acquaintance with material and 


tastes; 


process as a basis for the expression of 
design, respect for skill and technical 
excellence, recognition of the importance 
of constant evaluation, self-criticism and 
the belief by the student craftsman that 
the crafts are indeed art forms where 
creative imagination brings into coherent 
order material, process and function. 

Add to this a conviction that a thor- 
ough program in crafts education requires 


not isolation from, but contact with the 
society; hence a program that stresses 
the values of production planning, pricing 
and marketing. The School since. its 
founding has used America House as a 
clinical laboratory, providing a testing 
ground of the most rigorous sort for de- 
sign, technical handling and price. Where 
the student has had an opportunity to 
come to grips with merchandising pro- 
cedures he is likely to find the transition 
from school to life much less disturbing. 

If education is preparation for life, 
then it follows quite logically that an 
effort should be made to introduce an 
environment in the instructional program 
that parallels as closely as possible the 
situation in which the practicing crafts- 
man will live and work. Such concepts 
as these have invested the School’s pro- 
gram with its distinctive character. 

The student, from whom the School 
expects so much, is given the space, equip- 
ment and means to develop his powers. 
He is assigned a work area, not for two 
or three laboratory periods a week of 





Work hy former students « 
the School for American Craftsmen 


Opposite page: Wood and meta 


candelabrum by Anthony LaRocco o 
Worcester, Mass. Sterling silver pin 
with stone by Ronald Pearson 
Rochester \ 


three hours each, but for his use alone 
Classes are scheduled for 40 hours a 
week, and a considerable share of those 
40 hours are spent at the workbench, the 
potter's wheel, the loom or the drafting 
table. The spirit of the studio and work 
shop dominate as the focus of the total 
educational effort—where graphic skills 
sense of design, technical study and the 
challenge of the work in process are 
brought together 

Though centered in the materials and 
processes of the crafts, the curriculum of 
the School for American Craftsmen has 
a considerable body of content in the 
graphic arts and in general or “liberal 
education. Recognizing the fact that the 
crafts possess artistic lineage, deriving 
inspiration and method from architecture, 


painting and sculpture, the student takes 


a substantial program of study in draw- 
ing, two- and three-dimensional design 
and the history and criticism of art. These 


serve the student not only as a source of 


Top: Sterling silver bowl by 

Robert King of Newburyport, Mass 
was a winner in national silver contest 
4hove: Clay bird form pot, 10° wide 
by James Crumrine of New York City 
Right Wood stool by New York Cit 
furniture designer Richard Lefeber 





stimulation, but also provide means and 
methods for the development of ideas. 
As the craftsman is also a citizen, the 


program of instruction at the School for 


American Craftsmen embraces those 


liberalizing and broadening courses in 
the humanities and the sciences that per- 
mit full and understanding participation 
in the life of contemporary society. The 
general education program includes lan- 
guages and literature, the social and 
physical sciences, as well as such utili- 
tarian studies as effective speaking and 
intellectually such as 


challenging ones 


logic. The general education requirements 


extend through the four years of the 


degree program; they are not concen- 


trated in the first two years as is the 
practice in many schools. Introducing the 
general education throughout the four- 
year span of the student's program per- 
mits the student to begin his technical 
specialization in the first year 

The faculty’s educational and profes- 
sional backgrounds are international in 


their 


have 


character: though some received 


education in America the majority 


come from overseas. As a result of the 
admixture of backgrounds, points of view 
and different ways of working, an educa- 
tional climate has been established which 
provides the student with an atmosphere 
of breadth and depth in both the con- 
cepts of design and technical practice 


The School's instructional staff are pro- 


fessionals who practiced their craft before 
becoming teachers; this has resulted in 
high 
realism in the education program. Though 
absorbed in teaching, the School's faculty 
has remained creative and productive. 
The fruits of the faculty’s creative en- 


the introduction of a degree of 


terprise can be witnessed in the harvest 
of commissions, and exhibitions 
of their work. All are frequent and hon- 
ored exhibitors in the national 


awards 


and re- 
gional shows of the arts and crafts and 
are also producers of commissioned work. 

The 


one: 


faculty roster is a distinguished 
Wildenhain and Hobart 


Cowles, ceramists, Hans Christensen and 


Frans 


Ronald Pearson, silversmiths and jewel- 
ers, Tage Frid and Michael Harmes, who 
are woodworkers and interior and furni- 
ture designers, and Karl Laurell, weaver 
and textile designer. 

Frans Wildenhain, a graduate of Ger- 
many’s famed Bauhaus, received a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship last year to study the 
architectural applications of ceramics and 
executed a monumental mural (twelve 
feet high and over 100 feet long) depict- 
uses of medicines 


ing the and 


for a Rochester pharmaceutical company 


sources 


His work is in museums throughout the 
world and owned by private collectors. 
His colleague, Hobart Cowles, whose 
special province is the intricacy of glazes, 
teams with Wildenhain most effectively. 
Hans Christensen, educated at Copen- 


hagen’s Konstfackskolan, where he 
later taught, worked as a designer in the 
Georg Jensen studios before joining the 
School’s faculty in 1955. He has de- 
signed and executed many commissions 
for silver trophies and presentation bowls. 

Ronald Pearson, a student of 


the School and a well-known designer, 


former 


jeweler and silversmith, has executed a 


number of commissions ranging from 
jewelry to such architectural work as the 
altar and candlesticks for Eero 
Saarinen’s M.I.T. Chapel. 

Tage Frid, also a product of Konst- 
fackskolan, and Michael Harmes, who 
was trained at the Brighton School of 
Art and the Central College of Arts and 
Crafts, London, offer the program in 
woodworking and interior and furniture 


for his 


cross 


design. Frid is noted not only 
furniture, but for his architectural treat- 
ment of interiors. A national magazine, 
full 

modern 


in a recent issue, featured a color 
presentation of one of his 
kitchens. Michael Harmes, 
professionally in London as a free-lance 


before 


who worked 


furniture and interior designer 
joining the School’s faculty in 1958, de- 
signed and supervised the execution of 
and furniture in the new 
government buildings in Western Nigeria 

Karl Laurell has taught weaving and 


textile design at the School since 1953. 


the interiors 


Prior to joining the faculty he was direc- 
tor of the Plymouth Colony Workshops 





Sculptured ceramic tile entitled 
“Mythological Scene” by ceramics teacher 
Frans Wildenhain of Rochester, N. Y 


at Plymouth, Michigan, and also a free 
lance designer of textiles. One of his more 
notable commissions was the fabrics used 
at the Cloisters in New York City. 

The exceptional abilities of the faculty 
are reflected in the contribution which the 


graduates of the School are making in 
ceramics, woodworking and furniture de- 


sign, metalcrafts and jewelry, and weav- 
ing and textile design. Though a number 
have their own shops and studios, others 
are working in industry or education 
Among these are potters Earl Hooks 
and Henry Gernhardt, silversmiths Olaf 
Skoogfors, Paul Evans, Burr Sebring 
Roland Nadeau and Colin Richmond, 
the last three being designers in the silver 
industry, and woodworkers Daniel Valen- 
za, Leonard Price and Henry Gernhardt, 
who are teaching. Robert Gray, director 
of the Worcester Craft Center, is a gradu- 
ate of the School who has made an out- 
standing contribution to the development 
of the crafts in New England. With him 
at the Worcester Craft Center are his 
wife, Verdelle, and Tony LaRocco and 
William Kurwacz, also graduates 
Although the School for American 
Craftsmen of the Rochester Institute of 
Technology is educationally responsive 
to society's increased interest in the 
crafts, it has also exerted direction and 
leadership in their development. Midway 
in its second decade, and taking stock 
of its contribution, the School's faculty 
strongly believes that its confidence in 
an educational program in the crafts for 


creative growth has been justified a 
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Above: Silver punch bowl and ladle 
designed by teacher Hans 
Christensen of Rochester, N.Y 


Left: Ronald Sunungetuk of 
dlaska is metalcraft and jewelry 
student at the School 

Bottom: Tage Frid, woodworking 
and furniture desien teacher 
criticizes student project in 


wood workshop 





Jewelry by 
Christian Schmidt 


by FELT LAIR 





EPRESENTATIVE of jewelry by Christian 

Schmidt is a distinctive pod-like pen- 
dant in which precious metals and a stone 
have been worked into an imaginative 
evocation of the world of nature: sterling 
silver, fused and oxidized, forms a par- 
tially opened “pod” which enfolds within 
its hollow form a highly polished yellow 
gold “occupant;” the “occupant” in turn 
holds within its spiny grasp the smooth, 
softly lustered free form of a tumbler- 
polished Tomsonite stone. 

That Schmidt’s work has a strong re- 
lationship to nature and plant life is no 
coincidence, for nature and the creations 
of nature have long been a favorite sub- 
ject of contemplation and source of in- 
spiration to this award-winning craftsman. 
Varieties of plant life which he considers 
interesting, whether common or exotic, 
have for several years been collected by 
Schmidt and his family to be kept around 
the house, sketched or photographed, 
just observed, or sometimes used as teach- 
ing material in his jewelry design classes 
at the Minneapolis School of Art and the 
St. Paul Gallery and School of Art in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Although a few years ago he said, “I 
find these (natural) forms more vital 
than pure design or manipulation of de- 
sign elements without content,” he now 


Felt Lair, who himself has designed and 
produced jewelry, lives in St. Paul, Minn. 





\e/ 


finds that the basic 
tion of natural and organic forms can be 


design organiza- 
applied to pure design as well as to rep- 
resentations of living, growing things, 
and he is attempting in his present work 
to become more non-objective 

Having now made his living as an in- 
dependent for the past five 
years—part-time teaching and a small 
but expert line of and butter” 
jewelry have helped him support his wife 
and three sons—33-year-old Schmidt has 
kept far from the mass production rut 
and mote than ever has a penchant for 
production. His 


craftsman 


“bread 


one-of-a-kind, custom 
preference is for larger jewelry items 

pendants and 30. 40 o1 
even 50 hours spent upon a single piece 


while not necessarily the rule, is not un 


pins, bracelets 


\a/ 


common. As pendants are his favorite 
form, it is natural that in these his con- 
cern for contrast of materials and textures 
is most fully realized 

The pod-like pendants, for instance, 
for which he is best known, usually com- 
bine silver and gold with a range of 
stones: sometimes a cool, elegant piece 
of murky jade, often a polished pebble. 
The smooth, voluminous feeling of the 
stone offers a stunning contrast to the 


crustaceous outer surface of the silver 
“pod” and the thin, sinuous “feelers” of 
gold. Intimate, sensuous, demanding 
Schmidt's jewelry not only invites obser- 
vation but is capable of withstanding 
close scrutiny 

A superb craftsman, Schmidt usually 


works with the lost wax process, taking 


WY 


advantage of the sculptural character of. 
this method when waxing originals to be 
singly cast for his individual custom work. 
Occasionally he will work directly with 
the material, often from ideas which have 
been formulated on paper, perhaps to a 
considerable degree of detail. He is never, 
however, bound to his sketches and en- 
courages the natural results of technical 
processes, the so-called “accidentals,” to 
take part in the creation of an object 
The pod-like pendants, which began 
to evolve in 1956, are to a large extent 
responsible for Schmidt's success as they 
won awards for him at the 1956 “Ameri- 
can Jewelry and Related Arts” competi 
tion at Rochester, New York, the 1957 
1959 Midwest 
and the 


Designer-Craftsmen 
1958 1959 


and 


competitions, and 
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Minnesota State Fair Fine Arts Compe- 
titions. They were also included in the 
craft exhibit at the Brussels World’s Fair 
and in the 1960 American craft exhibi- 
tion sponsored by the U.S.LA 

Another of his award-winning pieces 
are bracelets, in which he usually com- 
bines either gold or silver with ebony. At 
times the silver is fused into free molten 
forms and attached to small panels of 
inlaid in the wood, 
design of 


ebony; often it ts 


forming a two-dimensional 
gleaming metal and rich, black wood, an 
effect of taste and simplicity. The brace- 
lets have won prizes at the 1953, 1955 
and 1959 “Fiber, Clay and Metal” com- 
Paul, Minnesota, and the 
Related 


petitions in St 
1956 “American 
Arts” competition at 


Jewelry and 


Rochester 


Schmidt, a native of Minneapolis, 
studied jewelry with Philip Morton in 
1951 before going to work in centrifugal 
casting for a commercial ring firm where 
he remained for five years. In 1956 he 
received a B.S. in Art Education from 
the University of Minnesota and, while 
working on his jewelry designs, 
taught crafts at the same university for 
a year. He then gave up teaching until 
becoming affiliated with the St. Paul Gal- 
lery and the Minneapolis School of Art. 

His line of semi-production work, he 
States, is paying off with steady and in- 


own 


creasing rewards. By using the centrifu- 
gal casting process, he has been able to 
develop a line of moderately priced work 
which can be reproduced without com- 
promising design or workmanship. The 


tf hove 


I 


most successful items are a group of 
compact and handsomely designed cuff- 
links and a series of cast silver pendants. 

Although he emphasizes bench work 
rather than philosophy, Schmidt is aware 
of the ideological aspects of his craft. He 
considers his work to be within the frame- 
work of what might be called “the new 
naturalism.” What is being sought is not 
the mere effect and outward appearance, 
but rather the content from which the 
outward effect derives. 

In an area which usually signifies only 
ornamentation, Schmidt's work takes on 
added philosophic interest and _ signifi- 
cance. But apart from this, even the sur- 
face excellence of Schmidt's jewelry is 
evidence of one of the most promising 
young craftsmen in the Midwest. & 


Pendants of silver, gold and a single 


stone, with the exception of upper left which 
combines ebony with cast gold. 
Left: Bracelet of ebony inlaid with silver. 


Opposite page 


One-piece cast silver cufflinks. 
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1’ the last two years John Mason of Los 

Angeles, California, has executed a va- 
riety of large and vigorous wall reliefs 
which recently have led to several com- 
missions from architects and home own- 
ers in the Southern California area. Al- 
though most of these reliefs have been 
done in natural clay, with areas of color 
glaze for emphasis and contrast, Mason 
has recently moved into a series of com- 
positions involving colors which require 
a second firing, feeling that experiments 


with glaze and color are important to his 
development in the area of relief art. 

“I feel,” Mason states, “that I can am- 
portions of a 


plify meaning or clarify 
relief, or even establish wholly new re- 


faculty at 
Angeles 


dean of 


Los 


Gerald Nordland is 


Chouinard Art Institute 


lationships between parts of a relief, 
through my use of glazes and choice of 
colors and tonal variations, all imposed 
after the clay masses have taken their 
final form. This also means that when ex- 
ecuting an eight foot by twelve foot wall, 
for example, every detail of the final ap- 
pearance need not be worked out during 
the five day drying time of the material.” 

These monumental wall reliefs—which 
elements of both ceramics and 
sculpture—grew out of Mason’s pottery 
when he combined wheel-thrown forms 
to structure multi-shaped monoliths. 

He has transferred and projected this 
“sculptural” pottery to large wall panels 
on which he composes sections of thrown 
shapes, slabs and coils, extending and uni- 
fying the surface by pulling, pushing, 
twisting, cutting the pieces as he welds 


contain 


them to clay files to evolve a relief of 
vigorous surface activity. Mason has also 
experimented: with an open-form wall 
relief of interlocking design for great 
breadth and depth. 

Mason’s wall projects often consume 
one ton of clay, and in order to handle 
the various sections he constructs a for- 
est of weight-bearing ropes in his giant 
studio near downtown Los Angeles which 
he shares with artist-potter Peter Voul- 
kos. The ropes support the clay while 
it dries, carry sections to the six large 
kilns—which he constructed himself— 
and are then burned away during firing. 

Receiving prizes in national competi- 
tions at Pomona, Miami and Wichita, 
Mason has been represented by one-man 
shows at Gumps in San Francisco, the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio and the Ferus 


Opposite page 
John Mason at 
work on “The Blue 
Wall” in his large 
Los Angeles studio 
Above: “The Blue 
Wall,” 7’ x 21’ clay 
composition which 
was cut and fired 
in sections; 1959. 
Left: Stoneware 
wall relief, 31’ 
x 6’, with bright 
colored glazes. 


























Picture series showing 
Mason building sculptured 
ceramic wall Preceding page: John Mason Gallery, where two of his large reliefs 
in front of 7’ x 13° wall relief cut were exhibited for the first time last year. 
' : f . : 
into sections ready for firing Architectural wall reliefs are a long 
step from Mason's initial art interests— 
fire glaze decoration in colors of red, drawing and painting. Although moti- 
yellow and blue. Executed in 1959 vated by these media when he first at- 
Below: Stoneware plate, 14” x 18” tended Los Angeles art schools in the late 
decorated with colored glazes 1940's, he soon found a personal kinship 
) ; bre , , , : : 
Far right: Detail of one of three ceramic and satisfaction in working with clay. 
reliefs designed for 11’ x 50’ exterior wall , 
Later, after school, there was a period 


of building in Palm Springs, California , 
Executed in 1959, reliefs are glazed in when Mason worked for a dinnerware 


Left: Stoneware pot, 24" high, with low 


desert colors, mounted on steel supports company, designing lines of dishes, re- 
extending 6” from wall. Reliefs diminish searching and improving production tech- 
in scale, the largest being 11’ x Il’, fe . 

nology. The experience was a good one 
for a maturing artist, he feels, since it 


the smallest ¥ x ¥ 


forced him to encounter the world of 
business and gave Mason an insight into 
the work of mechanically skilled artisans. 
After a couple of years, Mason left the 








company to devote his major time to his 


own creative work. 

His pottery continued to be, for the 
most part, asymmetric and freely sculp- 
tural. He then decided to work on an 
idea that had intrigued him for some 
time—wall decoration. Starting with 
some plaque and tile experiments, he at- 
tempted to fuse ceramic and sculptural 
values in a high relief in a series of mul- 
tiple panel compositions with the shapes 
of the tiles growing out of the overlay 
and addition of clay elements. In these, 
as in all Mason’s work, the concept de- 
cides the form, while at the same time 
the form molds the concept. Somewhere in 
between these seeming paradoxes the work 
takes on a look which the artist has been 
searching for and it is finished. 


These first compositions ultimately led 
to two of the most important extensions 
of Mason’s medium: “Architectural Wall 
Relief,” 1958; “The Blue Wall,” 1959. 

The former is a natural clay-toned re- 
lief wall, seven feet by twelve feet, ex- 
ecuted in twelve equal-sized panels. The 
compositional activity moves across the 
central sections and localizes in the panels 
at each side. A kind of triptych is cre- 
ated with a bewildering variety of or- 
ganic clay forms growing from and pen- 
etrating the textured body of the wall. 

“The Blue Wall,” a permanent instal- 
lation at the Ferus Gallery in Los An- 
geles, is a seven foot by 21 foot relief. 
The clay has been worked on a flat sur- 
face into a swelling, asymmetric extrava- 


gance which gains force from great 


wealth of detail and simplicity of form. 
The composition was fired in sections. 
Don Goodall, head of the art depart- 
ment, University of Texas, summed up 
Mason’s outstanding contribution to con- 
temporary American ceramics when he 
said: “Mason treats clay with the craft 
disciplines of sculpture, pottery and 
painting, seeking to exploit the peculiar 
visual possibilities suggested by the ma- 
terials themselves. The content of the 
work is therefore subjective, and yet it 
is his intensity of feeling which drives 
Mason from piece to piece and to varying 
solutions within one work. In all this he 
is a participant in a Los Angeles-launched 
direction which is nationally influential 
and internationally recognized. Mason, it 
should be added, is his own man.” s 
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Samarkand, now a part of Russia, 
is a complete city of splendrous 
mosques and mausoleums 

whose Moslem architecture and art 
date back to the 14th century. 
Above: Detail of mosque wall. 


Right: Close-up of mosque wall 
constructed of sun- or oven-baked 
brick and faced in turquoise, blue, 

green and gold faience tile. 





SAMARKAND: 


wes of Asia, Head of Islam, 
Samarkand the Golden has been a 
city half legend, half dream since the 
dawn of history. Bounded by the rivers 
Oxus and Jaxartes, protected by the high- 
est mountain ranges and greatest desert 
of Asia, the valley of Zeravshan where 
Samarkand lies has always been miracu- 
lously fertile, never plagued by drought 
or flood. This is said to be the first place 
that grapes and barley grew uncultivated 
by man. Here Jemsheed of Persian legend 
discovered wine—in a barrel of grapes 
with which he was trying to poison his 
wife. The grapes of Samarkand are still 
famous. 

In 329 B.C. Samarkand was conquered 
Free-lance photo-journalist Marilyn SS: 
currently in Asia. 
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by MARILYN SILVERSTONE 


gem of the East 


by Alexander, the first conqueror to sit 
on its golden throne. After Alexander's 
death, the city declined. About the time 
of the birth of Christ it was razed by the 
invading Huns, who made the valley their 
camp for five centuries. In 434 Attila 
crowned himself king of all the Huns 
and fulfilled the prophecy that “the man 
who sat on the throne of Samarkand after 
Alexander would rule over a kingdom 
that would be the kingdom of the world.” 
The Hun tide was finally turned back by 
the tide of Islam, the Arabs conquering 
Samarkand in 700 A.D. 

As a seat of learning, Samarkand now 
began another period of glory which 
lasted until 1219 and the second Mongol 
conquest, this time by Genghis Khan. 
What Genghis Khan destroyed, his grand- 
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Close-up of tile panels which flank 
grilled archway shown at left 


What remains to- 
day of a city that 
Tamerlane make the most 
beautiful in all Asia, calling upon mate- 
rials, artisans and slaves from all over his 


Arabs, 


Tamerlane rebuilt 
the remnants 
wanted to 


son 


are 


empire to do so Persians, 
Greeks, Indians, Chinese 

Bibi Khanoum, which has been called 
the finest and most daring building in 
Central Asia, was a giant mosque whose 
cupola, 180 feet above the ground, began 
to lose tiles only two years after it was 
built in the last decade of the fourteenth 
century. Earthquakes and the conquering 
Czar’s cannon in 1868 did the rest; the 
1882. Hastily built, the 
mosque was put up by 
vorite Bibi Khanoum, 
him on his return from India. But on his 


return, her husband found out about the 


cupola fell in 
Tamerlane’s fa- 
to 


wile, surprise 


kiss his wife had permitted the architect 
to give her to hurry him in his work and 
had poor Bibi walled up in a mausoleum. 

Shah-Zindeh, 1393, is a series of mau- 
domed chapels flat hill 


soleums on a 


Top: One of the Shah-Zindeh, a series 
of mausoleums built in the 14th 
century on a flat hill outside the city 
Above: The golden roofs of 
Samarkand’s mosques are even today 
unbelievably brilliant under the 
Central Asian sun 


outside the city, leading to the tomb of 
Kassim-ibn-Abbas, the “living king” who, 
martyred in the cause of Islam, picked 
up his severed head and retired down a 
well, where some Moslems believe he still 
lives, to emerge “in the hour of Islam’s 
triumph.” The mosque over the saint's 
tomb is today a place of pilgrimage. 
Registan is a huge square whose three 
sides are formed by the monumental tiled 
facades of the three medressehs—Moslem 
religious schools or cloisters—which were 
once the celebrated universities of Samar- 
kand: the fifteenth century medresseh of 
Ulug Beg, the Mongol scholar-king; the 
Shir Dar (“Two Lions”), built in 1601; 
and Tillah Kari (“Clad in Gold”), 1618 
Constructed of sun- or oven-baked 
brick and faced in brilliant 
blue, green and gold faience tile, Tamer- 
lane’s crumbling buildings are still unbe- 
lievably splendid, glittering in the white 


turquoise, 


sun, their designs a kaleidoscope of the 
design and calligraphy of all Asia in one 
splendid burst. s 





As the number of art and craft galleries 
continues to increase in communities 
throughout the country, the double prob- 
lem of meeting the needs of the crafts- 
men and the community is being solved 
largely by staffs of unpaid but enthusi- 
astic volunteers. How do they survive as 
a business operation and just how suc- 
cessful are they in selling crafts and 
satisfying cultural needs that have been 
heightened by the new leisure of cur 
time? To answer these questions and 
gather material for this article, the author 
conducted a national survey especially 
for CRAFT HORIZONS, querying doz- 
ens of galleries and shops across the 
U.S.A. Here is the story of six such gal- 
leries and how they grew. 


ww" three obstacles as com- 


mon denominators—little money, 
eager but sporadic volunteer help and 
cramped quarters—community art and 
craft galleries still provide local artists 
permanent outlets for exhibit and sale of 
their work, meet needs peculiar to their 
own community and are proving that art 
can pay its own way and survive. 
Whether in San Francisco, Vermont or 
Tucson, the pattern is the same: a small 
group of artists cajole rent-free quarters 
from a sympathetic landlord unable to 
find another tenant. They begin to offer a 
variety of services 


major 


classes, lectures, ex- 
hibits—and will usually ferret out and 
include some very specific, unmet need 
of their community which only they can 
fill. During the first few years they move 
half a 
threatened with financial extinction, some- 


their quarters dozen times, are 
how survive, and end up hiring at least 
a part-time executive, which seems to be 
an essential ingredient of operation. 

One of the most comprehensive and 
energetic of the young galleries is the 
Tucson Art Center, founded in 1950, al- 
though its parent organization, the Tuc- 
son Fine Arts Association, was organized 
in 1924 

Its galleries, studios, workrooms and 
community art program operate with an 
emphasis on contemporary works. Cor- 
nerstone of the Center’s operation is the 
belief that art has got to have grass roots, 
that it cannot survive with just the sup- 
port of artists and a few select patrons. 

As a result, the Tucson Art Center is 


Priscilla Ginsberg is a free-lance reporter 
on art, science and educational subjects. 


by PRISCILLA GINSBERG 


A Community Gallery Is Born 


run by some 350 volunteers, including 
auxiliary help from the Junior League, 
Chamber of Commerce, Tucson Festival 
Society, Corral Theater, Desert Garden 
Club, the University of Arizona and 700 
members who pay from $3 to $1,000 for 
their memberships. 

Functioning nine months a year on a 
budget of $11,000, the Center has a paid, 
part-time executive director, a secretary 
and a janitor. Its program includes a ren- 
tal gallery of paintings by local artists, 
the annual Tucson Crafts Show, the Six 
State Festival Show of Paintings and nine 
other yearly shows, about half of which 
are for regional artists, and the others 
for national and international artists, “so 
that we will not be inbred.” 

The Center also sponsors evening work- 
shops for adult artists but avoids daily 
classes, since many Tucson artists sup- 
port themselves by teaching in their stu- 
dios. It maintains a file of artists in south- 
ern Arizona and an information service 
on art schools, service and supplies; re- 
ceives state fair entries (between 125 and 
150 paintings collected for shipping); 
plans and installs loan shows in Tucson 
libraries and schools free of charge; spon- 
sors children’s exhibits in the Center’s 
Junior Museum, weekly Sunday after- 
noon art programs of gallery tours, films, 
demonstrations and panel discussions. 

Until this year, the Center produced a 
weekly, 15-minute show and 
seven radio programs on art, which termi- 


television 


nated when they lost their volunteer tele- 
vision director. 

The Center was first organized as the 
result of two events: a highly successful 
Independent Artists’ Show of painting and 
sculpture held in 1949, and the offer of 
the Tucson Chamber of Commerce to use 
the basement of their downtown office 
building as permanent headquarters. 

“The following year we hired our first 
executive secretary for 20 hours weekly 
and started an office,” recalls Winifred 
Wise, executive secretary. “Gradually 
our program (seven to eight shows a 
year) and membership grew. By 1957, 
the Tucson Fine Arts Association was 
able to make a down payment of $8,000 
on its present property, paying $300 an- 
nual interest and whatever possible from 
time to time on the mortgage—a gener- 
ous attitude of a local bank!” 

Monthly gross receipts now average 
$1,600. Less than three per cent of this 
comes from the direct sale of art, for 
which the Center charges a 20 per cent 
commission. The rest comes from mem- 
bership dues, donations, art show entry 
fees and a rental charged community 
groups who use the building. 

Overseeing this monumental effort is 
an elected board of 21 members who 
serve rotating terms of three years and 
elect the corporation officers. The 22 
chairmen of standing committees (exhi- 
bitions, promotion, gallery management, 
awards, jurying, etc.) are responsible for 


New retail branch of League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 
in Strong Memorial Crafts Building at Hanover, designed by 
1CC president and League director David Campbell. 





John Kearney, director and co-owner of Contemporary 


Art Workshop 


Chicago, begins work on a commissioned piece of sterling jewelry 


day-to-day operation of the gallery and 
serve on the advisory board. In addition, 
the board appoints 30 additional advisory 
board 


section of community 


members who represent a cross- 
interests 
Because craftsmen in Tucson had lit- 
tle opportunity to exhibit and sell crafts 
in the commercial galleries, The Craft 
Guild was formed and each month has a 
display of works for sale, holds workshop 
meetings and an annual juried craft show 
One of the to the bur 
geoning community field is Gallery House 


suburban 


latest comers 


located in well-endowed and 


university-dominated Palo Alto, 35 miles 
south of San Francisco. Since its opening 
in November of 1958, Gallery House has 
been clipping off a steady $100 per week 
in sales of ceramics, paintings, sculpture, 
weaving, jewelry and mosaics 

“Our first month we were ecstatic with 
$800 in 
Hall 


cent of the purchases were made by our 


laughed volunteer Edith 
that 60 per 


sales,” 
“Then we discovered 
own members, who then numbered about 


40.” Jewelry and ceramics are the most 
purchased items, although paintings rep 
resent the highest dollar volume 

“Oh, the birth pangs,” 


and 


Edith 
mother of 


moaned 


Sommer, a_ silversmith 


three small children. “Some things were 


priced too high, some too low. Customers 
complained that we didn’t have enough 


items for sale betwen $5 and $10, and 


craftsmen were not interested in dupli 


cating items, which would bring down 


the price.” 
One problem that Gallery House mem 


bers continue to struggle over is the 


basic function: to be a gallery for exhibi 


tion or to be a shop, stressing sales 


sales are our bread and butter, 


organizing was to 


“While 


reason for give 


our 
artists and craftsmen a chance to create 
without having the concern of selling in 
retail shops,” commented one member 


The success of two week-long art and 
craft ($1,100 netted in 1956 and 
$1,600 in 1957), sponsored by members 
of the Palo Alto Consumers’ Co-operative, 
demonstrated that there was a _ local 
market for their work. But 


the group to begin operation of a busi- 


shows 


trigger for 


ness was the offer of member Mary Field 

to use her house as a gallery, paying fif- 

teen per cent of sales as rental 
Recently, Gallery 


spacious and elegant quarters in a new 


House has moved to 


town 
that 
and 


shopping center on the edge of 


Real 
Gallery 


estate developers, convinced 
would create traffic 
shopping 
offered the organization a corner 
the first four months, with 


House 
trade for their new center 
shop 
rent-free for 
a minimal percentage charge of sales as 
rent thereafter 


Membership in 


into two categories 


falls 


non-artists who pay 


Gallery House 


yearly dues of $2, and artists paying $7 


must be juried before be 
Both 


members serve on a gallery committee 


whose work 


coming a member categories of 


and staff, although it is mandatory for 
artists to work in the gallery eight hours 
Only 


on the board of directors 


every six weeks artists may serve 


Gallery House advertises spasmodically 
in a newspaper, 
results, but we can’t possibly afford it on 


local “with gratifying 


a regular basis yet. Besides, our promo- 


tion committee keeps telling us we're 


buying a Wheaties audience when we are 


selling finger-bowl taste!” Direct mail 
promotion is substantial, representing 20 
per cent of their budget. One communi- 
cation is mailed approximately every six 
weeks to a list of 200 persons within a 
40-mile radius. 

Ihe Brookfield Craft 
former grist mill built in the late 1700's 
and located in exurban Brookfield, Con- 


emphasis on 


Center, Inc., a 


necticut, primary 
craft instruction. “Essentially we exist as 
a school, with workshops for ceramics, 


places 


silk-screening, weaving, woodworking and 
enamels,” Nancy Hagmayer, the 
Center’s president. 
Sales which result 
incidental, although the Center charges 
25 per cent commission on items sold 


States 


from exhibits are 


By bringing some of the most quali 
fied instructors in the East to Connecticut 
as members of a resident faculty for two- 
three-day workshops 
during the summer, Brookfield fills a 
major need of serious craftsmen in the 


week courses or 


area who are the school’s main support 
and raison d'etre. 

Operating six months a year, the Cen 
ter relies on its 113 memberships of $2 
and $5 each, donations and student tui- 
tions to foot its monthly bills of $1,000 
All labor is volunteer with the exception 
of secretarial and custodial services and 
faculty salaries, which absorb 55 per cent 
of the budget. Rent amounts to ten per 
cent, postage and printing, five per cent 

Ihe Center advertises three 
times a year in national craft magazines 


two or 


with what it feels are “rewarding” results 
Press releases are sent regularly to 20 
newspapers and go to the New 
and the New York Herald 
Tribune. The Center also gets good pro- 


local 
York Times 


motional mileage from art demonstrations 
and talks given free of charge to com- 
munity groups. 

“But the 
comes from a small 
craftsmen rather than the community in 
general, which has been true since our 
beginning in 1954,” commented Nancy 
Hagmayer. “And this is where our em 


basic core of our support 


group of devoted 


phasis intends to stay 

Craftsmen of New Hampshire 
those with two months’ 
$170,000 richer 
the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts. The 
one of the most interesting and workable 


at least 
residence were 


last year as a result of 


25-year-old organization ts 


combinations of state, Federal and local 
community support of craftsmen in the 
nation today 

The League sees its primary function 
as that of teacher-—of both and 
buyer. A total of 1,000 students attend 


90 of the League’s classes yearly 


artist 


Thirty-seven councils throughout the 





state (a minimum of ten citizens in any 
community may form a council), eleven 
art and craft shops run by the councils, 
and 3,000 members make up the League. 
and an ad- 
visory board, the sprawling organization 
a directo! 


Aside from a state council 
is run by a small staff of four— 
(ACC 
keting manager, accountant and secretary. 


have jurisdiction 


president David Campbell), mar- 


Local councils over 
their own affairs. 

Although the League considers its net- 
work of shops just one part of its pro- 
gram, the shops are undoubtedly a major 
these small 


factor in its success. In 


usually three or four room—outilets, a 


buyer will find weaving, silversmithing, 
rug-making, needlework, stenciling, jewel- 
ry, painting, sculpture, woodworking 
any item or media which the local jury 
of admission has decided meets the re- 
quirements of design and craftsmanship. 

Each piece is juried and the retail price 
set by the artists and craftsmen. If the 
artist wants to sell his work in more than 
one shop, he must then submit samples 
to the state jury of admission, which also 
juries all work at the annual fair 

Each shop undertakes its own promo- 
tion program, assumes the cost of renting 
or buying its quarters. Of the one-third 
commission charged the artist, ten per 
cent is turned over to the state organiza- 
tion by the local shop. To assure con- 


tinuity of management, each shop is 
required to have a paid manager, although 
volunteers are an important part of both 
administrative and sales personnel. 

In addition to the shops, the League 
sponsors a five-day Craftsmen’s Fair in 
August and art shows that travel national- 
ly. In cooperation with the State Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation 
New Hampshire Association for the Blind 


tor Crippled Children 


organization, the 
and the Society 


and Handicapped persons, the League 
teaches crafts to the handicapped. 

The labyrinthian concern and energy 
of the evidenced by a 


craft training program, now in the blue- 


organization 1s 


print stage, which will be offered to older 
citizens of New Hampshire. With a grant 
from the Spaulding Charitable Trust, both 
individual and group instruction will be 
given 

The that 
what's good for the League is good for 


state—shrewdly assessing 
now the state’s second source 
of revenue—kicks in $8,000 yearly to the 
League's budget. Originally their aid was 
purposes, but now the 
State Planning and Development Com- 
mission has donated state land for shops. 
The Federal Government 
$5,500 


tourism, 


for educational 


contributes 


annually for teaching classes 


which “are for the purpose of employing 


instruction gainfully, not as a personal 
avocation;” $2,500 comes from the 
League’s memberships. 

Located fashionable Michigan 
Avenue, and running in the black after 


near 


ten hazardous years of survival, is Chica- 
go’s unique art experiment, the Contem- 
porary Art Workshop. 
As a profitable and 
workshop, fourteen artists and craftsmen 
work in individual studios, share equip- 
ment and a common gallery for market- 
The Workshop, located 
ex-hat factory, 
functions in three capacities: it provides 
rental space for individual artists, where 


feasible group 


ing their work. 


in a 5,000-square-foot 


they may conduct private classes; it 


work directly from its gallery, 
commission; and 


welding, 


sells 
charging artists no 
it provides costly 
ceramic, metal casting equipment, looms, 
raw materials, a photographic studio. 
States Jack Kearney, 35-year-old spark 
behind the venture, “When we started 
1949, in a Rush Street basement, 
we were solely a gallery with 30 con- 
21 one-man 


equipment 


out in 


tributing artists. We 
shows those first two years and as many 


gave 


as 175 people came to an opening, but 
there was little buying. We obviously had 
to produce other income to survive.” 
The next step up—from the Rush 
Street basement to Cyrus McCormick’s 
was expansion of the gal- 
lery to include a school. Many an urgent 
Workshop phone call was made from the 
pigskin-pleated Mc- 
Cormick’s specially-built carriages. now 
pinch-hitting as a phone booth. To finance 
the expansion, the then five. 
offered to anyone who would invest $500 
in the project 
Workshop and eventual return of the 
months several in- 


livery stable 


seats in one of 


partners, 


permanent use of the 
money. Within a few 
vestors had loaned $500 or more and, 
incidentally, were repaid in 1954. 

But the key turning point for the Work- 
shop was replacement of the tuition plan 
(50 per cent to the Workshop, 50 per 
cent to the instructor) with private in- 
struction. Each artist arranged his own 
classes, set his price and paid the Work- 
shop for rental of space. Professionals 
from many fields attracted and 


gradually began to replace amateur artists 


were 


ind beginning students. 

When McCormick's stable was torn 
down in 1957, the Workshop, with 90 
days notice, made its third move to the 
present hat factory. In addition to being 
more available to Chicago’s well-heeled 
and, hopefully, art-buying public, the hat 
factory had an aluminum bronze foundry, 
which metalworking 
shop, and a plaster model casting shop, 


now used as the ceramics studio. 


converted to the 


Without selling memberships or de- 
pending on contributions, the Workshop 
demonstrates a self-sufficiency for sev- 
eral reasons: Kearney and his co-partner, 
sculptor Cosmo Campoli, serve as Work- 
shop directors without pay. All rent and 
income from their classes is reinvested in 
the shop. Except for specific equipment 
two own all 
equipment facilities. Matters of 
management handled by the 
partners, but associates are consulted. 

The Workshop does little paid adver- 
tising and depends on free publicity in 
theater _ bills, 
civic schedules. However, the Workshop 


associates, the 
and 


are 


owned by 


two 


newspaper columns and 


program continues to generate trade 
through the gallery in that study seminars 
of the Illinois Art Teachers Art 
Educators of Chicago and the annual 


Midwest 


and 


mid-winter conference of the 
Designer-Craftsmen group are held there. 

Each exhibitor in the gallery handles 
his own clients and sales, keeps his own 
records. The importance of the gallery 
varies with each associate, from a major 
outlet for some, providing a significant 
portion of annual income, to those who 
use it merely as a showcase, along with 
other outlets and galleries. 

In the fall of 1960 the iron ball of the 
wrecking crew is scheduled to descend 
again, and this time, supported with loans 
from associates, the partners hope to pur- 
chase their own building. 

Only one community gallery receives 
Community Chest support and that is the 
Craft Center in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Because the Center instructs art teachers 
of the community, the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the Worcester Public Schools 
also contribute to its support. Classes, as 


always, continue to cost one dollar each. 

The Oregon Ceramic Studio receives 
state funds for firing and glazing the 
ceramic work of students in the schools 


and colleges on a cost basis—a service 
in the state. To 


and glaze 


available nowhere else 
find suitable clay 


components within the state, the Studio 


materials 


has also received a research grant from 
the state, and the Carnegie Foundation 
has awarded them a five-year grant of 
$7,500 to conduct master workshops in 
weaving, open to teaching staffs of schools 
and colleges. 

In 1938, when the Studio was attempt- 
ing to raise building funds, Lydia Hodge, 
the Studio’s founder and financial wizard. 
persuaded artists throughout the state to 
hold auctions of their work and donate 
the proceeds to a new building. The Port- 
land school system gave the lot on which 
the Studio now stands; WPA provided the 
labor. Private corporations and public 
utilities donated building materials. & 
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TRAVEL AND STUDY (continued from page 6) 


Iinois 
4¢ Carbondale: SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, ceramics, jewelry 


ind silversmithing, metal construction, weaving 
it Peoria BRADLEY UNIVERSITY, beginning, intermediate, ad 
vanced ceramics 

4t Rockford: ROCKFORD COLLEGE, ceramics, basic design 

it Urbana: UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, ceramic design, metal design 


Indiana 
it Bloomington: INDIANA UNIVERSITY, ceramics, enameling, jewelry 


design and silversmithing, textile design 

it Indianapolis JOHN HERRON ART scHooL, 110 East 16th 
Street, ceramics and metal enameling; *INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGI 
4001 South Otterbein Avenue, silversmithing, weaving, jewelry 

{t Lafayette PURDUE UNIVERSITY, basic crafts, ceramics, jewelry 
weaving 

it Muncie: BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ceramics, weaving 
jewelry, wood, metal, plastics 


lowa 
it Cedar Falls: OWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, general crafts 


jewelry, ceramics, puppetry 

4¢ lowa City: STATE UNIVERSITY OF 10WA, basic crafts, metalwork 
ing, jewelry, silversmithing, ceramics 

it Pella 


Kansas 
it Lawrence: UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, silversmithing, jewelry, en 


CENTRAL COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry 


umeling, ceramics, weaving, silk-screen printing, furniture 

it Manhattan: KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY, ceramics, design in the 
crafts, weaving, silversmithing, metal crafts and jewelry, crafts for 
elementary school 

1¢ Salina 


work, weaving, woodwork, textile design), advanced crafts (ce 


KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, beginning crafts (metal 


ramics, silverwork, enameling, mosaic ) 
{t Topeka: “WASHBURN UNIVERSITY, Ceramics, jewelry, metalwork 
it Wichita: UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, metalsmithing, ceramics 


Kentucky 
it Berea BEREA COLLEGE, weaving, pottery, wood, metal, intro 


duction to crafts 

{1 Louisville ART CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 2111 South First 
Street, ceramics, jewelry and lapidary, textile design, recreational 
crafts; “ALLEN R. HITE INSTITUTE, University of Louisville, recrea 
tional crafts, jewelry design, textile design, ceramics 

Maine 

it Kennebunkport: WILLIAM FISHER ART SCHOOL, Ceramics, coppe! 
enameling, silk-screen, general crafts 

{¢ Liberty 
ceramics, wood design, graphics 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, Weaving 


Massachusetts 
{t Boston: * MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART, Brookline and Long 


wood Avenues, ceramic design and production, ceramic sculpture 
plaster and production, ceramic theory, laboratory and production 
*SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 230 The Fenway, cer 
amics, jewelry, silversmithing, graphic arts 

4t Bridgewater: BRIDGEWATER INSTITUTE OF ART AND CRAFT, 350 
Plymouth Street, ceramics 

it Lenox: FESTIVAL HOUSE ARTS WORKSHOP, ceramics 

it Plymouth: PLYMOUTH POTTERY SCHOOL, 42 Summer Street 
ceramics 

it Worcester: CRAFT CENTER, 25 Sagamore Road, woodworking 
pottery, jewelry and metalsmithing, weaving, furniture refinishing 
Michigan 
it Aibion 
{t Bloomfield Hills 
textile design, ceramics, metalsmithing : 

{t Holland: ART SCHOOL OF THE CRAFTS GUILD, 380 168th Avenue, 


ALBION COLLEGE, beginning and advanced ceramics 
CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Weaving and 


metalwork, jewelry, clay modeling, design 

4t Marquette: NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, beginning and ad 
vanced leathercraft 
it Traverse City NORTHWESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, pottery 


Minnesota 
{¢ St. Paul: SCHOOL OF THE ASSOCIATED arTs, 111 East 6th Street, 


ceramics, mosaics, graphics; ST. PAUL GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART 
476 Summit Avenue, ceramics, metalcraft, weaving 


40 CRAFT HORIZONS May-June 1960 


Missouri 
4t Columbia: UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, Ceramics, jewelry, weaving, 


graphics; *STEPHENS COLLEGE, ceramics 
Montana 
4t Great Falls: *COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS, metal and ceramics 


Nebraska 


4t Wayne NEBRASKA STATE COLLEGE, jewelry, enameling 


New Hampshire 

4t Durham: UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Paul Creative Arts 
Center, ceramics, metal and jewelry, weaving, general crafts 

it Center Sandwich: SANDWICH HOME INDUSTRIES, ceramics. jewel 
ry, weaving 

{t Manchester MANCHESTER INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
148 Concord Street, enameling, jewelry, stenciling, silk-screen, 
textile printing, weaving, pottery, rugs (hooked and braided) 

it Sharon: SHARON ART CENTER, ceramics, jewelry, woodworking 
New Jersey 

it Newark: THE NEWARK MUSEUM ARTS WORKSHOP, 43-49 Wash 
ington Street, weaving, pottery 

New Mexico 

1t Albuquerque: UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, ceramics, jewelry 
weaving 

{t Las Vegas: NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, ceramics 
weaving, leathercraft, metal and jewelry 

it Portales: EASTERN NEW MEXICO UNIVERSITY, combination 
courses involving leather, plastics, metal, copper enameling, jewel 
ry, crafts for elementary teachers 

New York 

it Brooklyn: BROOKLYN MUSEUM SCHOOL, ceramics, enameling 
4t Chautauqua CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER, ceramics, sculpture 
and ceramic sculpture, beginning and advanced weaving, origam 
general crafts (craft processes, 2- and 3-dimensional design, metal 
work. enameling jewelry, leather, silk-screen process) 

it New York City: GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERY, 16 Jones Street 
pottery and ceramic sculpture; *LILI BLUMENAU WEAVING WORK 
sHop, 53 East 9th Street, hand-weaving design and technology 
YOUNG MEN'S AND YOUNG WOMEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION, Lexing 
ton Avenue at 92nd Street, jewelry and metalcraft, pottery; CRAFT 
STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE ywca, 840 &th Avenue, bookbinding, 
cabinetmaking, woodworking, ceramics, jewelry and enameling, 
leatherwork, lapidary, silk-screening and hand-stenciling, silver 
smithing, tapestry, etc.; “RIVERSIDE CHURCH, 122nd Street and 
Riverside Drive, bookbinding, ceramics, enameling on metal, hand 
weaving, jewelry, rug making, tray decoration; *THE ART WORK- 
sHop, 66 Sth Ave., pottery; “FASHION INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
227 W. 27th St., woven and textile design, screen printing 

it Port Chester: CLAY ART CENTER, 49 Beech Street, pottery 

it Rochester: SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN, 65 Plymouth 
Avenue S., ceramics, metalcrafts and jewelry, weaving and textile 
design, woodworking and furniture design 

it Svracuse: SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ART, Ceramics, weav 
ing, jewelry and silversmithing. 

North Carolina 

it Brasstown: JOHN C. CAMPBELL FOLK SCHOOL, hand-weaving. 
woodcarving, woodworking, pottery 

it Pembroke: PEMBROKE STATE COLLEGE, ceramics 

it Penland: PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, hand-weaving, pot 
tery, metalcrafts, related crafts 

it Winston-Salem: ARTS AND CRAFTS ASSOCIATION, 610 Coliseum 


Drive, block printing, bookbinding, ceramics, creative needlework, 
enameling, jewelry, lapidary, rug hooking, weaving 


Ohio 

it Akron: *AKRON ART INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 69 East 
Market Street, mosaics, ceramics, enameling, jewelry 

it Athens: OHIO UNIVERSITY, jewelry and enameling, ceramics, 
print making 

4t Cleveland: CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF art, 11141 E. Boulevard, 
ceramics, weaving, textile design, silversmithing, enameling, teach 
er traiming 

4t Painesville LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, ceramics, enameling 

it Toledo: *TOLEDO MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, Monroe at Scottwood 
Avenue, introduction to crafts, design in crafts, ceramics. 

4t Yellow Springs: ANTIOCH COLLEGE, ceramics, metal, weaving 





Oklahoma 
At Tulsa: TULSA UNIVERSITY, jewelry, metalwork, stone 


Oregon , 
At Corvallis: OREGON STATE COLLEGE, art crafts (weaving, textile 


design), jewelry, metalcraft, leathercraft, ceramics, crafts for the 


classroom teacher, recreational use of crafts. 

4t Eugene: UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, ceramics, weaving, silversmith 
ing, jewelry 

it Portland: PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry and 
metalsmithing; MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, S.W. Park and Madison 
ceramics 

4t Salem: BUSH HOUSE POT sHOP, 600 Mission Street, pottery 
Pennsylvania 
4¢ Kutztown 
Guild of Craftsmen’s workshop, August 21-27, enameling, fabric 


KUTZTOWN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Pennsylvania 


printing, jewelry making, vegetable dying. 

it Philadelphia: TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Beech and Penrose 
Avenues, ceramics, jewelry and metal, weaving; “PHILADELPHIA 
MUSEUM COLLEGE OF ArT, Broad and Pine Streets, ceramic sculpture 
Rhode Island 
4t Kingston 
wood, plastic 
1t Rhode Island: RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, ceramics 
Tennessee 

it Gatlinburg CRAFT WORKSHOP, sponsored by Pi Beta Phi 
School and University of Tennessee, June 13-July 19, weaving, 
enameling, jewelry, pottery, recreational crafts, survey of crafts 
{it Knoxville THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, College of Home 
Economics, enameling, jewelry and metalwork, leatherwork, pot 
tery, weaving, recreational crafts, textile design, foreign study in 
crafts, graduate problems in crafts, design 


Texas 


{t Abilene MCMURRY COLLEGE, ceramics 
4¢ Austin 


4¢ Dallas: SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Ceramics 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Ceramics, weaving 


it Denton: TEXAS WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY, metalwork and jewelry, 
ceramics 

it Fl Paso: TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE, ceramics, jewelry, silver 
smithing, enameling 

it Fort Worth: TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, general crafts, 
ramics, metals 

41 Houston: MUSEUM SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 1001 Bissonnet, 
ramics, sculpture in wood, clay, stone, direct metal 

4t Nacogdoches: STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE, crafts, 
ramics, sculpture, graphics, art metal and jewelry 


Utah 
4t Logan UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY, National Summer School, 


metalsmithing 

{t Provo: BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, design in crafts, design in 
3-dimensional media, textile design, metalwork and jewelry, wood 
carving 


Vermont 
{7 Ludlow 


early American decoration, enameling, jewelry and gemstone 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL, color and design, 


grinding, pottery, textile design, weaving, teacher training, home 
craft, lamp shades 

Virginia 

dt Farmville LONGWOOD COLLEGE ceramics, enamels, general 
crafts 

{t Hampton: HAMPTON INSTITUTE, techniques, tools and materials, 
pottery, recreational crafts 

4t Richmond 
Franklin Street, B.F.A. in arts and crafts 


RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE, 901 West 


Washington 
{t La Conner FIDALGO ALLIED ARTS, Ceramics, weaving, metal, 
jewelry and enameling 

it Seattle: UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, School of Art, individual 
courses in weaving, leather, general crafts, bookbinding, design 
in materials, wood, plaster, metal, mosaics, jewelry. 

it Tacoma: UNIVERSITY OF PUGET SOUND, ISth and Lawrence 
Streets, ceramics, jewelry, textile design, sculpture, graphics. 
West Virginia 


At Wheeling: *OGLEBAY INSTITUTE, 10th and Market Streets, ce 


UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND. design in silk-screen, 


ramics, leathercraft, jewelry (silver and enameling), marquetry, 
silk-screen, needlecraft. 

Wisconsin 

1t Madison: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 219 Education Building, 
art metal, pottery, mosaics, general crafts. 

1t Milwaukee: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 3203 N. Downer Ave 
nue, ceramics, art metal, weaving; *MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 

2512 E. Hartford, ceramics and art metal design, weaving, design 
in crafts, design in structure (wood, plastics, metal); MOUNT MARY 
COLLEGE, bookbinding, ceramics, leatherwork, weaving, jewelry and 
metalwork, materials, Design III (s.lk-screen processes); *MILWAI 

KEE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT SCHOOLS, 1015 N. 6th Street, weaving, 
jewelry, silversmithing, art metal, general crafts. 

Canada 

4t Banff: BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, weaving, ceramics. 

At Calgary: *PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART, 10th 
Street and 13th Avenue N.W., leather, batik, metalwork, fabric 
printing, enameling, weaving, ceramics. 

4t Muskoka: MUSKOKA WORKSHOP, July 2-August 26, metalcrafts 
and jewelry, enameling and mosaics, ceramics, graphics. 

At North Hatley: THE WORKSHOP, pottery. 

4t Westmount: *THE POTTERS’ CLUB, 346 Victoria Avenue, intro 
ductory courses in pottery and enameling on copper 

Mexico 

4t Guanajuato: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, San Miguel Allende, weaving, 
silverwork, textile design, ceramics; UNIVERSITY OF GUANAJUATO 
weaving, ceramics. 

4t Saltillo: INTERAMERICAN UNIVERSITY, basic design, ceramics, 
metalwork and jewelry making, weaving. 

Evrope and the Near East 

The British Information Services, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y., has available a mimeographed list of several short 
courses and summer schools, many of which feature crafts, that 
will be held in GREAT BRITAIN this summer “Swedish Design 
and Architecture,” a special course to be conducted in English, 
will be given by the Swedish Institute in Stockholm, SWEDEN, 
August 15-27. Limited to 25 participants, it will provide an op 
portunity for American designers, architects, art students and 
teachers to meet Swedish colleagues and become conversant with 
the current trends in architecture, town planning, art and design. 
The course includes lectures, demonstrations, discussions and 
study visits to museums, public establishments, workshops and 
retailers. For further information write to the Swedish Institute, 
Kungsgatan 42, Stockholm 3, Sweden. . . . The tsraet Govern- 
ment Tourist Offices, located in major cities of Israel, will help 
arrange visits to more than 20 “Maskit Craft Villages”—each 
village being devoted to a different craft. In addition, two artists’ 
colonies should be of interest to travelers: one is in Safad, in the 
Galilee Region, and the other is in Ein Hod, near Haifa. 

The Positano Art Workshop, 13 Viale Roma, Positano, ITALy 
formerly a year-round school, will hold its 1960 mosaic classes 
from May through October. For further information write to the 
New York office at 238 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y 

4 “Guide For Foreign Students” published by the rraLiaN Min 
istry of Education may be obtained from the Italian State Tourist 
Office, 21 East Sist Street, New York, N.Y. This excellent pub 
lication is divided into three parts: 1) information concerning 
regulations governing registration of foreign students, followed by 
a brief outline of the organization of studies in Italian schools 
and a list of scholarships; 2) programs of the schools togethe 

with a list of post-graduate and specialized schools and courses 

dependent on each institution; 3) information concerning towns 
where schools are located—prices of boarding houses, useful ad 
dresses, etc. A five-day ceramics course, July 18-22, at the 
workshop Pro Juventute, Zurich-Buchegg, SWITZERLAND, has been 
announced by the Swiss National Tourist Office. The SCANDI 
NAVIAN Seminar for Cultural Studies is currently accepting appli 
cations for its 13th annual nine-month study program in Denmark, 
Finland, Norway or Sweden. Incorporated by the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, it is one of the largest 
overseas study programs in the U.S.A. For information write to 
the Seminar at 127B East 73rd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 





EXHIBITIONS 


WICHITA NATIONAL April /6-May 2/ 

Vigorous growth of the big mid-America 
decorative arts show, “The Wichita,” is re 
flected in the increased number of hand 
crafted articles shown. Sponsored by the 
Wichita (Kan.) Art Association, the Fif 
teenth Annual National Decorative Arts 
Ceramics Exhibition at the Association's 
Galieries this year presents eleven categories 


show. Top right: Mosaic 
panel by Lee Hooper. of crafts by 245 artists from 40 states. With 


in Wichita 


{hove Sunshine and ceramics dominating, this is the largest show 
Shadows tapestry by ing in the Association's history 

Claribel McDaniel. Right: The three-man jury—Bernard Leach 

Pin by Bernard Bernstein. (London, England), Edris Eckhardt (Cleve 
land, Ohio) and Hans Christensen (Ro 

chester, N.Y.)—selected 437 articles out of 

approximately 1,200 entries and awarded 

a total of eighteen prizes. 

Prize winners were: ceramics: Conway 
Pierson (Goleta, Calif.), Nicholas Vergette 
(Carbondale, Ill.), Antonio Prieto (Oak 
land, Calif.), Charles McKee (Oakland, 











winners in Cleveland May 
by Jack Schlundt 
Branch #1”, by 


Three 
Left 
Center 
Right: Gold plated “Champleve 


first prize 
Sterling silver vase 
Stoneware vase 


V ase 


Dorothy Tillotson (Topeka, Kan.), 
(f nglewood, Colo.), Lavar 
Lee Hooper 
Charles Jef- 
Wetzle 
Heaton 


Calif.). 
Jean Peterson 
Steel (Boise, Idaho) 
(Santa Ana, Calif.); 
fery (East Cleveland, Ohio), Peter 
(Portales, N.M.); glass: Maurice 
(Valley Cottage, N. Y.): textiles: Dorothy 
(Washington, D.C.), Claribel Mc- 
jewelry: Bernard 
Donald Wright 
William Fred 


mosaics 


enamels 


Small 
Daniel (Carbondale, IIl.); 
Bernstein (Bronx, N.Y.), 
(Hyde Park, Utah) 
erick (Chicago, Ill.) 


silver 


CLEVELAND MAY SHOW May 4-June /2 
The Cleveland Museum of Art’s first annual 
May Show was held in 1919. In this, its 
42nd year, it is not only one of the country’s 
oldest annuals, but one of the largest with 
some 575 objects by 252 artists being ex 
hibited—reflecting the enormous output of 
crafts in Ohio 

Through this exhibition a vital and vigor- 


Show. 


Howard Kottler 
#2” by Jean O'Hara 


ous group of ceramic sculptors have come to 
flourish. Enamelers cannot produce enough 
to keep up with the demand for their work; 
painters in oil, water color, sculptors of 
character have reached prominence. The 
country has not produced more outstanding 
enamelers than has Cleveland. Silver and 
goldsmiths of outstanding skill work there 

What is the secret of Cleveland's flourish 
ing craft community? It is the triumvirate 
of Museum, artist, public, each essential for 
the success of the other. Through this show, 
Cleveland has become a city where artists 
live and prosper. The Museum began a pro 
gram which has become a fundamental one, 
namely the buying of the best produced each 
year. A group of citizens interested in the 
welfare of Cleveland art banded together 
and began the Patron’s Preview, which now 
takes place before the opening reception 
The preview took place first because the re- 
ception was always so crowded that prospec 


tive purchasers could not move about and 


Admission to this 
upon the pur- 


see the works on sale. 
occasion was based entirely 
chase of some object from the exhibition of 
the previous year, and to these buyers a spe- 
cial invitation was issued. A total of 28,46! 
objects have been sold for $593,269.67 since 
the May Show was established. 

The 1960 three-man jury included sculptor 
Harry Bertoia (Barto, Pa.), Gordon Smith, 
director of the Albright Art Gallery ( Buffalo, 
N.Y.) and Mitchell Siporin, chairman of 
the art department of Brandeis University 
(Waltham, Mass.). 

First prize winners are as follows: pot 
tery: Howard Kottler, for a 
branch pot; sculpture: William McVey, for 
a tremolite fountain; weaving: Marion Ever 
son, for gold casement cloth; jewelry: John 
Paul Miller, for a gold pendant and brooch; 
Jack Schlundt, for a sterling silver vase; 
enamels: Jean O'Hara, for a champleveé vase. 


stoneware 
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EXHIBITIONS 


MCKINNELL AND DUNN March 7-/9 
Nan Me 


shown 


James and 
(Mass.) were 
John Dunn of Kings 
College. England, at Greenwich House Pot 
(N.Y.C.). The McKinnells Dunn 
studied under the same teacher at diffe 

it the Edinburgh College of Art 
Scotland, and McKinnells 


met Dunn, they were familiar with 


stoneware by 
Kinnell of Deerfield 


slong with ceramics by 


Thrown 


and 


I ods 
ilthough the 
had never 
his work and decided to sponsor a tour of 
U.S.A., his first showing in 


The exhibit at Greenwich House 


this country 


was particularly interesting, t 


then, because i 


two ra divergent interpreta 


pottery 


McKinnells, 


ss the useful in their 


traditional 
work. Cas 


modern-day 


mugs, covered jars ea sets 

gnesia matts and celadon 

\W resist seraffito decor 

rms, varied in size and shape 
and extremely appealing 

Dunn, in contrast, takes a more 


sometimes sculptural approach to 
) the organiza 
Whether it be 


t Vases 


mental 


pottery and is concerned 


tion of shapes and 


spaces 


wi simple bowls 


stacking of thrown done 
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BUZZELLI Apri 10) 
Fired enamels on 
Anthony Buzzelli, ranging 


steel and copper by J 


Irom two and 
ash trays to ten foot long architec 


Vera 


Long 


three inch 

were exhibited at 

in Cold Spring Harbor 
Buzzelli, a pioneer in the 

Stated By 

perature to the differing fusion points of the 

a three 


which 


tural panels, 
Lazuk Gallery 
Island (N.Y.) 
field, has 


enamel relating tem 


minerals used, the artist can achieve 
jewel-like 


semi-translucent 


dimensional, quality in 


translucent opaque and 


raised areas are worked into the design 
Buzzelli's designs, as in his oils, 


drawings and wood collages which were also 


from the 


watercolors 


shown, extended representational 


into the abstract 


May 7 


ind techniques of early 


JEAN LAURY Apr 
Patterns America 
inspiration 
appliqued and embroid 
Jean Laury exhibited 
in the library and lunchroom of the Museum 
of Contemporary Crafts (N.Y.C.). Accord 
Stitchery is one of the 


quilts were the major source of 


for the seventeen 


ered wall hangings by 


ing to the artist, 
most delicate and charming of the domestic 
urts, and I find it one offers a per 


sonal and meaningful form of expression. | 


which 


do not attempt to be profound. It is simply 
i matter of 


combined with form, it becomes totally ab 


finding color irresistible, and 


sorbing. Growing things delight and amuse 


me trees, beetles, children, seeds, apples 
have inspired much of my work. It is my 
ittempt to bring 
contemporary approach to a_ traditional 
American art form. What started out to be 
that were hung have in some case 


a personal, creative, and 


se wings 
become paintings executed in stitchery 


LOUIS MENDEZ 2 
In his one-man show of pottery and ceramic 
sculpture at Brentano's Gallery of Decora 
tive Crafts (N.Y.C.), Louis Mendez revealed 
himself to be a 
simple, 
tional ware which he decorates with usually 


{pril 8-25 


craftsman most at home 


when creating freely-thrown func 


subdued glazes—browns, grays and whites 

sometimes brushing on small swirls of cobalt 
His plates, bowls, vases—in which un 
skillfully blended 


form—are 


blue 
designs are 
proportioned 


complicated 


with well often 


lightly scratched with combs, rasps, saw 
blades and gouges to achieve textural interest 
That his pottery bears kinship to forms of 
nature—especially gourds and birds—is ap 


parent in his sculptural work H.H 





Above: “La Mer,” 5’ x 7’ tapestry 
designed by Sylvia Carewe, 
executed by the Aubusson atelier 


fired ceramic 


Dan Rhodes. 


Carapage,” high 


Left 
sculpture, 27” high, by 


DANIEL RHODES Viarch /2-April 10 
Thirty-three high fired ceramic sculptures 
by Dan Rhodes—ranging in height from six 
inches to six feet—were shown at the Ever 
son Museum of Art in Syracuse (N.Y.). The 
mostly during the past two 
years, were figurative in direction, decorated 
with black and white glazes and with colors 
ranging through the ochre and terra-cotta 
shades. A member of the faculty at Alfred 
University and author of two highly regarded 
books on pottery, Dan Rhodes has been 
working in high fired stoneware sculpture 
during the last ten years (see CRAFT HORIZONS 
September/October 1958), recently devising 
1 system for making sculpture in sections, 
joined by metal, rods 


pieces, done 


CRUMRINE, LIBNART, KWONG 

February 28-March 17 

The Argilartists provided another stimulating 
show at the Gallery (N.Y.C.) 
when ceramics by James Crumrine and Hui 
Ka Kwong were exhibited with enamels by 
Myles Libhart. Kwong’s work, whether a 
classically conceived pot or an experimental 
piece of ceramic sculpture—especially stun- 
ning was an intricate pipe-like structure of 
into which black paint had 


Nonagon 


unglazed clay 


continues to be exciting. Two 


wall plaques with an interlock 


been worked 
rectangular 


ing design of circular and geometric shapes, 


Mayan in feeling, were decorated with a 
luminous dark brown glaze and proved a 
new high for this fine potter. Kwong’s con 
stant search for new expression together 
with his technical mastery make him an 
artist always rewarding to see 

Crumrine’s work, after his recent trip to 
Japan, is in a state of flux. Consciously in 
fluenced by the early Japanese pottery and 
(by his own admission) the ceramic sculp- 
ture of Isamu Noguchi, there is in his present 
work such exuberance and vitality that it 
will be extremely interesting to see what 
finally evolves. His use of brightly colored 
slips—an evocative saffron, French blues and 
vellows white and slate 
grays and give his ceramic sculpture a par- 
ticularly fresh and vivid appeal. He works 
mostly with wheel-thrown shapes, often 
wrapping two or three closed spheres with 
long, half-inch thick slabs of clay, sometimes 
placing two closed spheres on top of one 
another and boldly working them with a 
board to make an intriguing structure of 
many flat surfaces. 

Myles Libhart showed plates, bowls, jars 

all of classic form with modern abstract 


serve as a foil for 


decoration in enamels of rich golds, reds, 
browns and greens. For all its look of spon 
taneity, craftsmanship of the enameled sur 
face excellent. Libhart takes his 
from modern painting as well as the inherent 
character of enamels. H. H 


was cues 


SYLVIA CAREWE March /8-April 16 

Six large—five by seven foot—tapestries de 
signed by Sylvia Carewe and executed by 
the Aubusson atelier in France were shown 
at French and Company (N.Y.C.). Although 
style was apparent—a 
semi-abstract view of “The City” which at 
tempted to convey the jagged energy of 
Manhattan contrasted with a surreal concep- 
tion of “The Night”’—they were all boldly 
designed in exuberant colors. The two most 
effective works were “Le Firmament” and “La 
Mer,” the former dramatically expressive 
with great white arcs sweeping across a blue 
to black sky with a burning orange sun and 
the latter evoking a subterranean feeling 
with greens and blues. The Aubusson weavy 
ers, however, in meticulously reproducing 
every drip and splash of Sylvia Carewe's 
canvasses, only underlined the fact that the 
works are paintings transferred to another 
medium and that they were more genuine in 
their original form H.H 


no consistency of 
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ne 


— met saw 


@ 


LETTER FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
[ YOSHIKO UCHIDA 

The 
De Young Museum 


. ; 
seemed i 


Wight, Lovera, Stanley ext t 
20-March 


example of an 


February 
perfect ideal 
ft exhibition. Three well integrated media 
extremely handsome in 
skilled 
by each 


work 


high school art 


d splayed in in 


stallation represented artists ind 


tured enough pieces man to re 


some scope of his 
Frank Wight 
hibited il 


unusually attractive 


fabrics. Using 


group 
hand-printed linen and cotton 


such materials as masking 
Wight 
His 


each 


crayon, tape 


poster paint and lacquer designs 


lirect! m the silk-screen designs are 
| abstract one intrigu 


a patterns 


ind pleasing. In both design and f 


fabrics 


Colo 


would. harmonize with, rather 
dominate their surroundings 
xtiles easy tk 
for thei 
re sevel 
color ogressed in a 
example, to develop a contrapunt 


black 


stant professor of ar 


reened design in 


ix 
James Lover 


San Jose State ( llege was represented b 


on 30 pieces of irthenware and stoneware 


conseryv 


ind 


cle coral d with 


ind traditiona 
Althoug! 


designs 


His forms were itive 


ith sk precision 


over-all 
few were ly textured, the majority 


re finished in a single color with highly 


fined surfaces achieved b 


zes. Some of his 


pieces in 
piec 


irquoise reve iled an intensil of color 


irely seen among rs of this area 
Leonard Stanley 
t at San State 


spect of 


professor yf 


College provided the 
fine exhibit. His 


combinations of stee! 


lose 
iting this 
sculptural pieces in 


iss and copper were fresh and imaginative 


nd his metal had dimensions of airy grace 
Often employing the pole as a 
Stanley 


and 


base of Oop 


sitions mprovises wonderful vari 


ations motifs around it. Two of his 


structures contained groups of leaf forms 


some burnished, some oxidized—which were 


vccented with small circles of brilliant orange 


enamel. Another employed petal-like folds 


of metal hile a fourth used hollow, un 


forms 


colored enamel. Most o 


glazed ceramic h centers of bright 
his attenuated forms 
feet 


uncluttered statements of eas) 


range from four to six in height and are 


grace 
Joan Jockwig Pearson reveals not only her 


technical competence but a sure feminine 


touch by creating handsome pieces of pottery 
extremely entertaining. Her 


Museum, March 


for 
Art 


i party 


suited 
Oakland 


included 


well 
exhibit at the 
9-April Il 


stoneware 


pancake set o 


red with majolica decoration as 


, 
well as teapots coffee servers, cookie jars 


bowls and a compote. A demitasse set, large 


ind punch bow! with cups were especially 


ittractive in black stoneware patterned wit 


Also inc 


several pieces from her co 


moonstone glaze uded as a part o 


the exhib t were 


lection of Italian cer 


imics 

Design, U.S.A., whic! 
San Francisco Museum 
10-March 13, brought 


SOO 


['wentieth Century 


ippeare 


Art 


] il tne 
February 
irticles of daily 


some use, rang 


ing ym glassware silverware 


furnitur nd 


mics 


cer 
woodwork toys, camping 


equipment machit laborato 


equipment tools 


had 


through perform 


o show those ichieve 


design maturity nee, du 


rability and form. Undoubtedly many of the 
had riterion the ¢ 
coffee maker he I 


ind 


irticles reme Xx 


umes and Saarinen chairs 


the 


contemporary dinnerware, for in 


objects 


familiar that 


nee These however long age 


became so they are no longe! 
capable of evoking much excitement 
Here ifted 


Pp ovided 


yndecr 
relief. It 


to see pottery by 


and there a few h irticles 


welcomed was good, for 


instance such craftsmen as 
Wildenhain l iuTa Anderson 
Edwin Mary Scheier, Gertrud and Otto 
Natzler, Daniel Rhodes and Elena Netherby 
and the wood bowls and plates of Bob Stocks 
dale and James Prestini 
Berea and 
provided 


sentation of 


Marguerite 


and 


Hearth brooms from 
made baskets 
vitality. Repre 
items, however, was 
If they 
many 


some anonymously 


also refreshing 
handmade 
spotty and uneven were to be intro 
more should have 
ignored, for 


works the 


duced at all, many 
Textiles 


and Merry 


been included were 


instance Renk’'s were 


only items of distinction in an extremely 
The Source Room 
as an early 


pottery by 


poor 
jewelry display 
ing such objects Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Binns 
eighteenth and nineteenth century glassware 
and implements of early West Coast Indian 
far more than bulk 
of the contemporary exhibit which, at best 
seemed acceptable, but distinctive 


show 
chair by 
Char les 


was stimulating the 


scarcely 


LETTER FROM LOS ANGELES /)\ 
It is appropriate that 
Wildenhain’s ceramics 
was held at the Pasadena 
trustees, staff and director 
make no 
crafts” and 


FRED MARER 
a show of Marguerite 
March 15-April 20 
Art Museum whose 
Leavitt 


bet w een 


Thomas 
snobbish distinction 


the arts,” either in the number 


of craft shows presented or 


ind 


in the mounting 


location of these shows within the 
the 
work by 
Ferreira Bernard 
Beatrice Wood 


number 


mu 


seum. During the past year or so mu 


seum has had one-man exhibits of 
Ed Traynor 
Kester, Bernard 


Wayne Long 


Thomas 
Leach, and 
as well as a of group 
shows featuring the crafts. It deserves great 
the 


demon 


for a 
Southern ( 
what 


credit significant contribution to 


culture of ilifornia and 


strates a competent administration can 


do to enable a museum to overcome the 
handicap of limited material resources 

As a 
representative 
it the same time 
ACC Forum of 
HORIZONS (I have 
book Pottery 


cannot refrain 


over 40 
held 
remarks appeared i 
last 


recently 


show which consisted of 


pieces of her work was 


her 
the the 


msue Of CRAFT 


also read her 
Form and Expression”), | 
from commenting on he 
words as well as her work 
She places 


function 


and 
I think we should stress again that 
crafts can be just as experimental 
through the the 
namely, that it is for use And again 
I think it should be clearly stated that the 
craftsman is the man who can experiment 
inside of whatever it is that limits the pos 
sibilities of and function.” There is in 
the show a fine covered pot about six inches 
high of densely speckled clay decorated with 
a heavy black metallic Wildenhain 


great emphasis on use 
without 


breaking value of crafts 


use 


glaze 





describes it as “candy jar, black arabesques.” 
Was this jar really selected by the artist 
for museum showing because, paraphrasing 
Leach, its inside curves invited the candy? 
Another fine pot in the show, about ten 
inches high, is listed as “planter, farmer's 
family two handles.” It is most unlikely that 
anyone would disturb the beautiful incised 
design on its surface by using it as a planter. 
4 potter's most successful work is retired 
from “use.” It has acquired virtue beyond 
‘use.” The title of Wildenhain’s book, “Pot- 
tery: Form and Expression,” recognizes this. 
Nor is there only the one road of “use and 
function” to “Form and Expression;” what 
counts is extra pottery perception 

“Exactly what goes into making a good 
pot by hand goes into making a good design 
for industry,” Wildenhain has also stated. 
The covered jar with black arabesques has 
a cracked lip; the farmer's family pot is of 
uneven height with asymmetric handles. Why 
were they not re-done? Because no “good 
pot by hand” can be. Why were they in- 
cluded in the show? Because each “good 
pot by hand” is a unique reflection of human 
personality. A good design for industry can 
not be this; it is a dehumanized, reproducible 
abstraction. Another of her works—a bowl 
with bird design—has no perceptible tech 
nical flaw. Could industry reproduce it? Per- 
haps it could reproduce its form, but not its 
expression 

“All right, then,” Wildenhain stated in the 
March/April CRAFT HORIZONS, “perhaps it 
would come out that there are only three 
craftsmen in America who can make a good 
tea set. What would be wrong in discovering 
that?” What would be right or significant in 
discovering that? Why should all potters be 
required to be interested in tea sets? A 
ceramic loyalty oath? How can this state- 
ment be reconciled with the following para 
graph in Wildenhain’s book? 

“With an ‘idea’ in front of his whole be 
ing, with his form-idea in his mind, the artist 
starts to work with his hands. For him each 
time it is like the first day of creation; there 
is nothing but a blank, a chaos, a darkness of 
desire and urge; and he must plunge into 
that part that is most true in him, into that 
source where pure imagination comes from, 
where all learning is forgotten and does not 
count any more, where he is at the source 
of all things and totally alone.’ 

This state may account for a small thin 
necked bottle with “brownish, black spiral 
decoration,” so unlike the other pieces in the 
show, but how can it be achieved under the 
other equally 
There is enormous variety 
to potter in that source where 
from” and there are 
each variety, 


constraint of “tea sets” or 
facile criteria? 
from potter 
imagination comes 
pretenders and imitators of 
even the “tea set” variety 

Marguerite Wildenhain’s Bauhaus back 
ground still remains the strongest influence 
on the source of her work 

Michael Mullen, a young potter who has 
studied with Vivika and Otto Heino, John 
Mason and other California ceramists, had 
his first one-man show at the Comara Gal 
lery, March 28-April 16 
entirely of pots, both classical as well as ex 
perimental in decoration and form. Mullen 
is still in a formative stage. His craftsman 
ship is competent and there is evidence of a 
vitality and search for a personal style which 
warrant interest in his future development 


His work consists 


BAY AREA SHOW April 8-/6 

A record number of visitors this year at 
tended the Bay Area Arts and Crafts Guild’s 
fourth annual exhibition at the Gallery on 
the Mall in San Mateo (Calif.). The judges 

Miriam Lindstrom of the De Young Mu 
seum in San Francisco, Paul Mills of the 
Oakland Museum of Art, and Antonio Prieto 
of Mills College, Oakland—chose a ceramic 
bowl by Ed Cromey of Millbrae for Best-in- 
Show prize. Cromey also received first prizes 
in the pottery, mosaic and printed fabric 
categories of the show. 

Other awards for outstanding entries went 
to: weaving: Dorothy Piercy (Burlingame), 
Bertha White (Redwood City); pottery: 
Irene Mark (San Matec), Dorothy Johnson 
(Redwood City); woodwork: Ruth Musser 
(Pescadero); enamels: Lee Coyne (San 
Mateo); sculpture: Clara Haggerty (Red 
wood City); lapidary: Gene Kremer (Red- 
wood City); mosaics: Helen Hogg (San 
Mateo), Carmen Richardson (Redwood 
City); jewelry: Gene Kremer, Harriet Fis- 
cher (San Carlos); silver: Ruth Musser; 
printed fabrics: Jane Benz (San Carlos). 

Dr. Herbert Sanders, ceramics professor 
at San Jose State College, received an award 
of appreciation for his invitational display 
of ceramics 


CRAFTSMEN OF SAN DIEGO 4pri/ 3-May & 
The Fourteenth Annual Allied Craftsmen 
of San Diego Spring Exhibition at the Fine 
Arts Gallery in San Diego's Balboa Park 
this year given a particularly handsome in- 
included work by three guest ex 
from other areas of California: 
weavings by Maria Kipp (Los Angeles), 
woodwork and furniture by Sam Maloof 
(Alta Loma), mosaics and enamels by Dex- 
tra and Charles Frankel (Corona del Mar). 
The show was most notable, however, for 
change and growth of several San Diego 
regulars.” Ellamarie and Jackson Woolley 
are now experimenting with more personal 
approaches to their common medium 
painted enamel on copper. Ellamarie Wool- 
ley is currently using transparent as well 
as Opaque enamel often brushing 
them on her enamels to give a painterly 
effect, while Jackson Woolley is now experi- 
menting with an exciting repoussé technique. 
Among the potters, there was a strong 
trend toward sculptural handling of thrown 
pieces, this being especially apparent in the 
work of Marg Loring, Don Schaumberg, 
Amy Donaldson and Carol LeBeck. Marj 


stallation 
hibitors 


colors, 





Hyde has now turned from mosaic to 
brazed garden sculpture. Among the jewel- 
ers was James Parker, who is firing ename! 
colors onto his cast silver pieces with a 
torch. Svetozar Radakovich was well repre- 
sented by luscious pendants and other pieces 
in gold. 

Unfamiliar mediums to the San Diego 
group included in the show were stitchery 
and felt collage—Jane Chapman exhibiting 
in the former group and Phyllis Walden in 
the latter—and “Kaleidolight,” an interest- 
ing translucent medium which was exhibited 
by Ettilie Wallace. 

Iwo craftsmen whose should be 
cited for general excellence, if not for ap- 
parent change, are Martha Longnecker, 
whose almost classic ceramic forms 
markedly appealing, and Barney Reid, who 
used transparent colors to give his enamels a 
rich effect. THOMAS ROBERTSON 


work 


were 


CHERRY TREE TEXTULES March /3-April 3 
An exhibition of fabrics by Washington's 
Cherry Tree Textile Designers was recently 
shown at the Watkins Gallery, American 
University (Washington, D.C.). The design- 
ers, a group of women headed by Lyn Eg- 
bert, have created and produced, mainly 
by the process of silk-screening (a few pat- 
terns are block printed) materials suitable 
for upholstery, draperies and, in some cases, 
dresses. Since their first exhibition in 1953, 
they have developed to the point where their 
designs are now sold to many of the coun- 
try’s leading textile manufacturers. 

Although the group stresses individuality 
and there is variety in their patterns, the 
show, nevertheless, had a strong 
unity in its conservative use of small figures 
and the quiet mood set by use of a muted 
palette of soft greens, blues, grays, browns 
and blacks. Only natural fibers were used 
the textural surface of silk, linen, cotton and 
burlap enhancing the designs. Edna Massey 
put handsome figures, Indian in feeling, on 
a rich brown Hong Kong silk. One of the 
gayer notes was Johanna Bray's design of 
squiggling lines in orange and red. Another 
appealing fabric showed exploding star-like 
forms in natural on black 

American University is to be compliment- 
ed on the interesting hanging of the exhibi- 
tion. Many of the lengths were hung free 
from the wall—giving a softness to the ma- 
terial. Others were hung in juxtaposition to 
each other, creating a pleasant effect of 
pattern against pattern GLORIA FINN 


sense of 

















Garden panel of iron, brass and glass mosaic by Marj Hyde 
n spring exhibition of San Diego craftsmen 











Give your 
creativity 
free rein—have 


Fun With 
Shapes 


in Space 
by Toni Hughes 


of How TO MAKE SHAPES 
IN SPACE 


author 


If your urge to create has been 
stifled by lack of workspace, tools 
or materials, this is your book! 
Its ingenious and detailed 
instructions enable you to make 
than a hundred colorful, 
}-dimensional objects 
from masks to mobiles, from pa- 
in a 


ideas 


more 
iseful 


per flowers to parade floats 
working area as small as a cor- 
ner of kitchen table, and 
from materials as handy and in- 


your 


expensive as cord, cardboard and 
coathangers. All you need are the 
tools already have around 
the scissors, pliers, your 
collection of mismatched nuts 
bolts, etc.) and your imag- 
Profusely illustrated. 


you 


house 


and 
ination. 


f hook sfores, o7 


postpaid 


from 


E.P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Pewter candy dish and covered box by Frances Felton given the 
4ward of Excellence in design contest sponsored by The Society of Connecticut 


Craftsmen in conjunction with their 25th 
Show at the 
participated in the 


exhibit, displavine some 


MIDWEST DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN 

March 30-April 18 

The work of 32 Midwest craftsmen was dis 
Art Center, Michigan 
conjunc 


played at the Kresge 
State University, East Lins.ne, in 
tion with the spring meet.ng of the Midwest 
Pottery, weaving, jew 
metal, enamels and silk-screen prints 
were shown. Highlight was a collection of 
needlework in non-objective patterns called 
Creative Stitchery.” the work of seventh 
grade students in Seattle public schools 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen represented 
Edna Arnow, Judith Baldwin, Mary 
Balzer Buskirk, Joe Ann Cousino, John 
Denst, Audrey Engstrom, Robert Engstrom, 
Madge Friedman, Ruth Gibson, Marc Han 
Michael and Frances Higgins, Earl 
Hooks, John Kearney, Eleanor and Henry 
Kluck, Renard Koehnemann, Harvey Little 
ton, Richard Loving, Nita Lustig, Dorothy 
Meredith, Harold Milbrath, Charlotte New 
feld, Jane Parshall, Julia McVicker, Elsa 
Regensteiner, Florence Resnikoff, Mary 
Schimpff, Floy Shaffer, Helen Shagam, Ilse 
Elsa Ulbricht, Walter Wegner 
taker, Martha Wood 


Designer-Craftsmen 
elry. 


were 


sen, 


UhImann 
Wh 


Irwin 


LOUISVILLE INVITATIONAL A pri/ 4-30 


Sixteen top designer-craftsmen from through 
out the country participated in the Fourth 
Invitational Craft Exhibit sponsored by the 
Art Center Association of Louisville (Ky.) 
and held at the Art Center Gallery. Exhibi 
weaving: Mildred Fischer (Ohio); 
jewelry: Imogene Geiling (Calif.), Nita Lus 
tig (Ill.), Ronald Pearson (N.Y.), Robert 
and Audrey Engstrom ( Mich.); textiles: Sally 
Wilkerson (Ky.), Stell Shevis (Maine); pot 
tery: Don Campbell (Ky.), Ann Chapman 
(N.Y.), Harvey Littleton (Wis.), Karl 
Martz (iInd.), Nicholas Vergette (lIll.), 
Toshiko Takaezu (Ohio) Priscilla 
Porter (N.Y.); enamels Minish 
(Ky.) 


tors were 


glass 
Virginia 


inniversary Prestige 
New Britain Art Museum, April 2-24. Nearly 100 members 


25 objects 


NEW ENGLAND CRAFTS Voarch 27-May & 

Facets of Art,” an 
porary New England craft 
presented at the De Cordova Museum in 
Lincoln (Mass.). Pottery, printed fabrics, 
stained glass, woodwork, weaving and mo 
saics were exhibited in groupings with con 
temporary furniture, sculpture and painting 
in a show which museum director Frederick 
Walkey assembled “to show how different 
forms of creative art may be grouped to 
gether and used in contemporary living.” 

Prominent in the exhibition 
stained glass installation by Joseph Ferguson 
of Wellesley (Mass.) and a small pool with 
a ceramic fountain designed by William 
Wyman of Weymouth ( Mass.) 

Among the craftsmen exhibiting were 
number of well-known husband and wife 
teams: potters Nan and James McKinnell of 
Deerfield (Mass.); weavers Stell and Wil 
liam Shevis of Maine; New Hampshire pot 
ters Frederick and Isobel Karl: Edwin and 
Mary Scheier of the University of New 
Hampshire who showed both rugs and pot 
tery; Lyle and Dorothy Perkins of the Rhode 
Island School of Design who exhibited sculp 
ture and pottery; and Carl and Janet Ten 
Broeck of Maine who presented woodwork 
ing and weaving 

Other craftsmen in the exhibition were pot 
ters Harry Holl and Verdelle Gray of Mas 
sachusetts; weavers Florence Pettit (Conn.), 
Audri Tuverson, Barbara Markey and Janet 
Bornt—all from Massachusetts; woodworker 
Truman Way of Vermont; New Hampshire 
potter Gerald Williams; and Helen Haselton 
of Connecticut who designs printed fabrics 
and hand-blocked linens 


exhibition of contem 


and art, was 


was a large 


PITTSBURGH ANNUAL Apri] 3-May 2 

The Craftsmen’s Guild and the Weaver's 
Guild of Pittsburgh joined forces to present 
their annual group show, this year again held 
at the Arts and Crafts Center. Separate 
juries served for each group. Sara Matson 





Anhot of Cleveland (Ohio) acted as a one 
man jury for the Weaver's Guild, selecting 
62 items representing the work of nineteen 
members and awarding the four prizes of 
Serving as jurors for the 
were James Achuff of 
Arline Fisch of Saratoga 
(N.Y and Martha Gault of Slip 
(Pa.). They items by 
members and fourteen 


fered by the Guild 
Craftsmen’s Guild 
Syracuse (N.Y.), 
Springs 
pery Rock 
SS Guild 
prizes for outstanding craftsmanship 
Among the weavers, first prize was pre 
Harold Shearer, prize to 
Marg Johansen, third prize to Lois Lesher, 


chose 161 


awarded 


sented to second 


ind a best-in-show award was 
Vincent Wolf 

Prize 
Guild were as follows 
Cantini, Virgil ¢ 
Farrell, James Frappe, 
Keller Wesley Mills 
Reichl, Frank Ross 
Matson Smith 


given to J 


among the Craftsmen’s 
Mary Auld, Lucille 
antini, Ruth Cochran, Bill 
Claude Jensen, Ralph 
Audrey Nelson, Eva 
Charles Russell, Hla 
ind Everett Sturgeon 


winners 


CRAFTS IN RETROSPECT May /3-May 30 
Crafts of 
Now 

of The 
island 


Eastern Long Island Then and 
was presented by the Museum Section 

Guild Hall, East Hampton, Long 
(N.Y.). Including work from 


the mid-seventeenth century to the present, 


done 


the colorful exhibition was divided into 


several contrasting sections 


A colonial workshop with authentic tools 


sed by wheelwrights, cabinetmakers, leathe 


workers and ¢ irpenters stood opposite a 


nodern shop showing craftsmen’s tools of 


today. A colonial room was re-constructed 


to contrast with a contemporary room in 


ceramics and other 


Island de 


which rugs, furniture 


tems had been made by Long 
signer-cralttsmer 
iddition to tl th ind “now 
th 

sland tists Among those 
Abelmar Richard 
Haaf, Stan 
Heler Edith Par 
Monroe Perkins Perret 


lulte, William Soles and Marland 


sented re Id 
rwin, Helena DePe “ i laine 
Honorowsk Osborn 


James Ceorge 


June 
craftsme! oughout the 
represented in t spring exhibition 

ona Designer-Craftsmen at the 
of Arizona Art G 


the group's 


illery, Tucson 
second show, is in no way 


maintains the higl 


sappointment as it 
craftsmanship set by the organiza 
during their held in Phoenix 
November 
Outstanding ceramics, a 
contrast to the first show when experimental 
Among the fab 
Pattern” 
experimental. 


has threaded 


jewelry drew most attention 
titled 
Bathr ck s 


i tan background she 


cs, a wall hanging Desert 
py Mariana 
Through 
1 delicate tracery in 


foil for striking 


eds and browns 


gold, this serving as 


needlework patterns in 
Caught into the stitching 
ire a few native desert stones 


Mary 


1 screen composed of 


Pendleton commands attention with 


Saguaro cactus ribs 
interlaced with wool, grass and yucca strips 
A wall hanging woven by Virginia Tynes is 
emphasized at top and bottom with 


of native twigs and strongly suggests a part- 


inserts 


ly finished Navajo rug still on the loom 
Among several outstanding fabrics shown 





SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 


We have a complete line of school sup- 
plies and equipment for ceramics, mo- 
saics and copper enameling: slips, clays, 
kilns, 


pens, 


wheels. tools. brushes. 


and books. 


tree to 


sprayers, Large illus- 


trated 
ceramit 


7-9 RIVER STREET, ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


IMPORTED GEMSTONES 


Jade, Star Sapphires, Stor Rubies, Emeralds 
Rubies, Sapphires, Opals, Amber, Agotes and 
many other ornamental stones. All imported 
directly by us. Catalogue on request. 


FRANCIS HOOVER 


11526 Burbank Boulevard 


catalogue schools and 


teachers. 25¢ to others. 











North Hollywood, Calif. 





TWO FAIRS SOUTHERN 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Craftsman’'s Fair 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., a on 2? 
GATLINBURG, TENN., OCT. - 
Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 
930 Tunnel Road, Asheville, N. C 











ART NEEDLEWORK MATERIAL 
British Imports 
Evenweave linens for Cross Stitch, Drawn Fabrics 
Twills, Crewel wool, Pure Embroidery silk and floss 
Tapestry Kits, Instruction books (Counted Thread em- 
broidery, Cross Stiteh, Jacobean Embroidery, Crochet 
Tatting, Quilting, Needlework, Smocking, Assissi, et 
Linenthreads, Transfers, Hot tron Transfer Pencil 
Write for information and samples to 


JOAN TOGGITT 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 
Send 25¢ for handling charges 














MARGUERITE P. DAVISON’S 


A HANDWEAVER’S 


PATTERN BOOK 


Now in its eighth printing, this modern hand 
book of four-harness patterns is for weavers 
of all types, whether amateur or professional. 
It is illustrated 


ill personally made by the author 


1200 weavings 


and di- 


with over 


rections are set down in a simple styl 


Revised Edition $7.50 plus 24¢ postage 


From The Same Publisher 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 

By Marguerite P. Davis 
A TREASURY of hist four-harness patterns 
wit directions for weaving. Beautifully 
' 240 pp $8.00 plus 24c postage 
YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Rog Millen 

$4.00 plus 12c postage 


WEAVE 


2nd Edit 
WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasle $2.50 plus 9c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME WEAVING 


By Marguerite P. Davison $1.00 plus 5c post 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 


VOUVOUEOUUNDUUEOONAUOOUOEONUUAAOENOUAAOUEA ENT eUoeeab eda aaa eaoeade cai eeaoanentt 
CULTURED PEARLS 


LARGE STOCK OF HIGH QUALITY. ROUND. SMOOTH 
PEARLS WITH HIGH LUSTRE AND IRIDESCENCE 

White or pink, half-drilied 
mm. 9 ea Add ‘ . 
mo 0 en ] 2 : 
mr } on Fed. Tax ; 1 en 
mm ea and postage : 
mm 00 « 4 25 « 
UNDRILLED DRILLED-THRU 
STOCK OF FACETED STONES 
CABOCHONS. GEM ROUGH—Write For FREE Gulletins 
FINDINGS TOOLS wike SOLDER MACHINERY 


ASTRO LAPIDARY CO. 
611 Broedway New York 12, N.Y 
Corner W. Houston St GR 7-6985 


—_—,, IRENA 
hae BRYNNER 
Ly 


two to five weekdays 


closed Wednesday 


Ci 5-2795 New York 


MANY 
BAROQUE 


OTHERS 
LARGE 


Open 
Saturdays 
10 te 6 


46 West 55 Street 





Constantine's Catalog & Manual for 


WOODWORKERS 


pages—exciting 
most complete 


“ 
ALBERT CONSTANTINE & SON. INC 
Eastchester Rd.. Dept. G-2. New York 61 


The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. B, Crestline, Ohio 
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1 96! 


EXHIBITIONS 


ALM s 
Beadwork 


with con 


by Lloyd Kiva 


hanging Indian 


president of the 
impressive 
brown and 


printed in dark navy 


trasting brilliant pastels. Charles and Louise 
ire represented by an unusual ap 


Frank Austin by 
and 


Clement 
mul 
Ruth 
material. Other 
iver Tina Ru 
itherine Mar 


textured tie-dye scarf 


pliquéed wall hanging 


ti-colored hand-striped fabrics 


n by textured drapery 
c ibric re by Ruth We 
ell and Berta Wr 


gum features nust 


ight. while ¢ 
Stoneware dominates ce 
noticeable lack of expe! 
built with the exception of an unusua 
abrum by Barabas Wassor 
Maurice 
ered jar with transparent glaze over sgraffito 
Don Schaumberg’s tall footed 


seraffito and 


wafe 
meandering candel 


Outstanding are Grossman's cov 


ind engobe 


bow! with engobe in mul 
covered with 


Miron Web 


underdec 


blue, tan and green thinly 


glaze ) stunning work 


matt 


ster's tan small bottle with oxide 


Ernie Cabot's large bow! with wax 
Ottali Loloma’s 
brown Other excel 
by Phillip Bellamo, Sylvia 


Adrian Show 


oration 
resist decoration wccurately 


ncised unglazed bow! 
lent ceramics are 
Cuomo, the Harwood Steigers 
d Bernice Hubert 
The jewelry display is confused and over 
due to insufficient enclosed show 


Ray 


pendant 


crowded 
silver and rutilated 
Mary Soule’s 
bracelet are outstanding examples of the lost 
Alexander Kower’'s 
dant with Ceylon sapphires and Jean Hop 
kins ‘Cluster Ring” in sil 
ver show experimental approaches with the 
process. Frank 
topaz Marie 


ng with peridots show fine 


Case irea Graves 


quartz and silver 


wax process gold pen 


three-dimensional 


Patania’s t 


Tice’s choker ind 


same cross SC 


with a and 
craftsmanship 
fused silver ire 
ichieved in pieces by Lathrop 


Kathy Olson. Charles Loloma combines flow 


Unusual effects with 


Gay and 
ng free forms with deeply set stones in 
cast gold ring. Elsje Graves’ pod-shaped pen 
ation 


dant provides an arresting var 


Excellent examples of mosak aK 


with crafts in metal, plastic, ename woo 
ind glass are also included. Of specia 

terest are Eva Marie Friedly 
ionettes, Charles Clement's expertly 
table. Ben Goo’'s sculptured spoon 
Florence Holmes 


bow! with silver and 


plastic ma 
crafted 
Mosaic 
finely shaped 
salad 


in walnut 
wooden ebony 
servers, Jim Bacon's etched copper tra 


Dick Seeger’s plastic til EAN HO 


CROSSES AND CRUCIFIXES 4) J 
More Newark (N J.) Mu 


cum’'s collection of over 500 crosses, show! 


than 100 of the 


n a revealing exhibit titled “Crosses and 


Crucifixes,” follow changes of the basic cros 


torm through the centuries in many cour 


tries. The earliest illustrate the peaceful con 
quest of the Roman Empire by Christianity 
a group from Spain and Mexico echo 
New 


spect of 


while 
the impact of Christianity on the 
World. Nearly all 
the history of jewelry 


illustrate some 


Of particular interest 


are the provincial European crosses and 


crucifixes of recent centuries, many of then 


essential accessories of the traditional loca 


costumes which have now all but disap 


peared. On the other hand, crosses such as 
those from the Eastern Orthodox countries 
of Europe exemplify many of the most im 
portant iconographic themes in the develop 
that Some of the 
value as works of art 
especially notable is a Rhenish cross of the 
twelfth century. Most of them provide in 
teresting examples of the metalworker’s and 


ment of the art of area 


crosses have intrinsic 


jeweler’s crafts of many periods and places 


interest in this respect are the 


little-known 


Of unusual 


crosses from areas such as 
Ethiopia 
Twentieth century 


by two handsome wood and silver crucifixes 


America is represented 


by contemporary craftsmen, one designed by 
Robert von Neumann and the other by 
Brian Watkins 








NORWEGIAN CRAFTS April 6-23 F h © " ate snc ote 
One of the most refreshing exhibitions of or the Ceramist .. . 

many a year was the show of Norwegian STAINED GLASS JEWELRY MAKING SUPPLIES 
crafts at Georg Jensen's (N.Y.C.). A de : o- oe . a 

. : ° ver, 
— from the rig os o of —- a complete, new service in an "Karat Gold, Copper, Brass, Fowter, ‘Ale: 
dinavian importe andwork, the exhibit i 

old , ting Old World Art Medium 10018 For s joweley ™ making, metalsmithin 


stressed the solid, earthy qualities of a Complete open stock of supplies, in- JEWELRY FINDINGS—Sterling, gold fille 


vigorous craft culture in some 200 items of structions, designs and kits for creating copper, brass, nickel, karat gold 
. ENAMELING—Over 150 colors of domestic 


pottery, glass, furniture, jewelry, fabrics, Stained and Leaded Glass and imported enamels, hundreds of cop- 


rugs and fashion, the work of more than 30 Send for Brochure and Price List ae Ne baroque stones 


N ay’ zifted ; ‘ - 

of Norway's most gifted artisans end starting mountings. 
The ceramics collection offered a range of 7 Send for FREE CATALOG and price list. 
- *s, useful yet —_ Prompt service our specialty. 


vases, bowls and wall plaques, 


decoratively attractive items, including par P. O. Box 2010 Cc. R. HILL COMPANY 


ticularly handsome baking dishes by Rolf Santa Fe 4, N. M. 35 W. Grand River Detroit 26, Michigan 
Hansen with gayly colored designs both in 
side and out. Predominant were the muted 


earth tones, browns, tans, beiges . MOSAIC- : A SINGLE ANSWER TO 
. “ é ~ by ~ 


NEW IDEA BOOK All Your Craft Needs! 
and CATALOG SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 




















send 25c to: Prompt service on every craft need. Leathercratt, 


Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, Mosaic Tile 


the MOSAIC ARTS co. Ceramics, Art Supplies, many others. Since 1910 
Box 7197-H PITTSBURGH 13, PA. Send 25¢ for catalog today. Dept. H. 

In Sr visit showroom at 

3522 Bivd. of Allies (Oakland) SAX BROS., Inc., 1101 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 








"Cc. W. SOMERS & CO. GENUINE AQUAMARINES, 6m/m round, special 


price 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for GENUINE GOLDEN CITRINE TOPAZ, 7 to 72 m/m 
rd @ $2.00 ea 


Silver and Geld Jewelry Making GENUINE TIGER-EYE CAMEOS, carved in China, 
Silversmithing Supplies x 12 m/m oct. Special Price $1.50 ea 
Catologue on request Add 10% Federal Tax On All items 

PRICE LIST 25¢—Mention Ad 

387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. R. C. ROMANELLA 


Distributer for Hendy & Harmen 22 West 48th Street New York 36, N. Y 

















VMaulti-color pees 
fecorates ereen @tass 
ses bb Lunnine Prize by potters 
vinner irne Jon Jutrem 
through half a century 
a «ner meyeer ecb 2 trdly Mes res DFC variable speed Potter’s Wheel 


Italian influence; primarily delicate in shape 


objects were decorated with a variety of 


finishes some were frosted, some had Ww hite The wheel that’s stood the test of time eee 


ead -~ pen epoctine " a A simple, compact unit of cast aluminum weighing only 120 
nowever, deep ue vases from the Hade : ; . > 4 - ss ¥ ; 
lands glass works were square-cut and heavy pounds, the Variable Speed Potter’s Wheel is ideal for the veteran 
bodied. Lunning Prize winner for 1959, craftsman or beginner. 
Arne Jon Jutrem, contributed graceful solid The 12” cast aluminum-bronze wheel with machined concen- 
color glass containers with glass tops tric rings, aluminum arm rest, stainless steel pointers, make preci- 
rhe stainless steel group included vases, sion centering and turning easier. Manual or pedal control provides 
trays, condiment canisters, bowls and serv speeds from 80 to 200 rpm. Entire unit priced at onlv $317.20 fob 
ing pieces—many of them with enameled Denver, Colorado. . 


finishes in green, aqua and blue, almost seen ” - 
iridescent in color. Furniture, in the Scandi- DFC Gas-fired Kilns have served potters more than 70 years. 


navian tradition, included chairs—uphol For complete information on the Potter’s Wheel, kilns, clay and 
stered, leather and cane—and tables by such body materials, batmolds, shelves, supports, etc. 

designers as Torbjorn Afdal and Rolf Hes- 

land. Jackets and overblouses in handwoven MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
wool with fringe trim called vams were the 
intriguing fashion innovation in an alto 
rether stunning exhibition 


Please send complete information on 
( ) Wheel ( ) Kilns ( ) Other Ceramic Supplies 
NAME TITLE 
MAGIC OF COLOR April 20-August 31 COMPANY 


An unusual collection of textiles, ceramics ADDRESS 
and other art objects illustrating the uses t CITY ZONE STATE 


and effects of color are included in “The ° 
I potas “ Magic of ¢ olor” at Semen Union Denver Fire Clay Company 


Museum (N.Y.C.) 
OF 9-s 3033 Blake Street Denver 5, Colorado 


Fhe qubibition lc planned tw telng togettior 16907 on nn ces cen an ew ae en es ew em ene a es aoe 
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SKUTT & SONS Introduce 


THE QUALITY WHEEL 


You've Been Waiting for 
ww 


— 
VARIABLE-SPEED ELECTRIC 
POWERFUL, VIBRATIONLESS 
MOST RUGGED & TROUBLE-FREE 
Two Yeors of field testing 
insure you delightful new $19? 
freedom from mechanics 
Permanently lubricated 

mudproof, etc 
Write for Fact Sheet Offer 


ip. Slut s Sona 


2618 S.E. Steele, Portland 2, Oregon 


Manufacturers of Skutt Electric Kilns 


Free Trial 
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INTRODUCTORY 


e« 

OFFER! 

| . 
New Safety 
Guard Knife 
with sliding 
metal guard 
to cover 
blade when 
not im use 
SPECIAL 
$1. with 
blade, 

open 


* 


Use X-ACTO replac« 
able-blad« 
wherever a 
sharp edge is required 
——for friskets, paste 
ups, stencils, retouch 
ing, shading sheets, 
etching, scratch board, 
mats, cutting proofs for 
mechanicals, et< 


knives 


surgically 


postpaid 


a 

. 

; 

. 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


FREE Art Tool Catalog 


x-acto, Inc. 


47-71 Van Dam %., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
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| EXHIBITIONS 


for the first time all the ways in which color 
affects people's lives. The display of art and 
craft objects is complemented by a scientific 
which demonstrations 


why the 


sechion, in various 


human sees 


devoted to 


how and eye 


Sull 
the psychological effects of color and to the 


show 
colors another section is 
symbolic use in fashion and advertising 
Many historic contemporary 
illustrate the development of colorants. Pe 
2,000 B.C 
show traces of pigment and dye used at that 
Egyptian cosmetic jars on view still 
kohl, the preparation 
to darken their 
Tyrian 


and objects 


ruvian textiles, dating back to 


time 
contain remnants of 
used 


example of 


which Eastern women 
eyelids. An authentic 
purple from the Ist century leads to displays 
of objects from various periods of the Chris 
tian and the exhibit culminates with 


collection of contemporary textiles, ceramics, 


era, 


and modern colorants 


glass 


AKRON ARCHITECTURAL ART Vlurc/: /-Aprii 
Akron Art 


Fastern 


Institute with the coopera 
Ohio Chapter of the 
Architects had a two 


The 
tion of the 
American Institute of 
fold purpose in holding this show of Art In 
Architecture in progress Akron 
report to the with a 


around the 
area to community 


montage of recent and current architectural! 
projects 
build 


of artists in the 


involving arts and crafts, and to 


with photographs and slides—a roste! 
Akron area able to work on 
projects with architects 
The 


coincided 
Eastern Chapter of the 


was so planned that I 
spring meeting of the 
AIA to which all 
and the Designer-Crafts 
were invited. At that time 
ACC president David Camp 
artists craftsmen in the 


Oppo! 


exhibition 
with the 


artists 
Akron 
guest speaker 
bell stated that 
Akron area had 
tunity to work hand-in-hand architects 
than in any other similar area in the U.S.A 
with the exception of Southern California 

The featured the art 
in ! rangin* 


exhibiting 
men of 


and 


been given greater 


with 


exhibition installed 


variety of buildings rom 


Sand-cast concrete wall by 


Right 


supermarkets to hospitals, and types of jobs 
included sand-cast concrete walls, sand-cast 
aluminum door panels, stained glass win 

dows, mosaic walls, sculptures, fountains 
Artists represented were Mary Ellen Mc 
Dermott, Robert Morrow, Barbara Morrow, 
Harry Wheeler, Jane Parshall, Denis Chasek, 
Leroy Flint, Luke and Rolland Lietzke, Hugh 
and Midi Holmes, Honore Guilbeau, John 
Schwartz, Mayo Johnson, Emily Dav Mal 
colm Dashiel, Don Drumm, Homer Weiner 
LUKE LIETZKE 


AKRON MAY SHOW April 29-/une 5 
Of the 37th Annual May Show of Akron 
Artists and Craftsmen, currently being 
at The Akron Art Institute, director 
Flint says, “The jury this year stressed qual 
ity, craftsmanship and good relationship to 
tradition. As a result the show is somewhat 
smaller than and contains less of the 
frivolous and the frankly experimental 

Jurors were Norman Geske, 
the University of Nebraska Gallery, T! 
Tibbs, director of the Museum of Contem 
porary Crafts (N.Y.C.), and Paul Zimmer 
man, member of the faculty of the Har 
Art School (Conn.). Honor awards in sculp 
and the crafts by Mary 
McDermott for an enamel panel en 
‘Brothers #2” and Fern Cole for an 
Transition.” Mary Ann 
Scherr received an award for a group of 
silver jewelry, while Donald Drumm 
Robert Wick shared the honors in sculpture 
with “Study in Aluminum Relief” and “Preg 
nant Girl,” respectively 


Area 
held 
I eroy 


usual 
director of 


omas 


tford 


ture were collected 
Ellen 
titled 


enamel called 


and 


IN BRIEF 

At the Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Long 
Beach (Calif.) Museum of Art, March 6-27 
Thomas Ferreira of Long Beach won the 
only prize awarded in ceramics for his “Tall 
Pot With Wings Stained glass by Salvin 
was exhibited by the Botolph Group in Bos 
ton (Mass.), March 1-April 14 The 
McBurney Art Memorial in Atlanta (Ga.) 
was the site of a craft show presented by the 


Designer-Craftsmen, Mar 0) 


Georgia 


Harry Wheeler in Akron architecture show 


Stoneware outdoor lanterns by Jane Parshall and Denis Chasek 


featured in 37th May Show of Akron artists and craftsmen 
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rubbine of 


$ 


Sumi ink Buddhist sculpture 


JAPANESE RUBBINGS \iurch 6-26 
fifteen stone rub- 
bings of Japanese village gods, goddesses and 
demons—sometimes fierce, sometimes pacific 
appeared for the first time in America at 
the Meltzer Gallery (N.Y.C.) and afforded 
a rare opportunity to study the little known 
folk sculpture of rural Japan. The rubbings 
taken paper with sumi ink—were 
done by contemporary artist Moriizumi who 
villages in 
worked 


\ stunning collection of 


on rice 


traveled to 


the Nagano 


almost inaccessible 


mountain region and 


directly trom stone sculptures in the round 
In a feat of 


Moriizumi attained a range of tones depict- 


singular technical virtuosity, 
ing the images while managing, miraculously, 
These 
figures were originally carved by workers on 
fe fifteenth, 
teenth Apparently, 


to 


to leave the paper only rarely wrinkled 


the dal castles during the SIX 


and seventeenth centuries 
when the workers returned on occasion 
their native villages they created the images 
as Offerings to various gods, such as the gods 
of travel 


ind protection 


| 
| 
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Looking for a way out of your. 
printing problems? 


Western has the right solution. 

Fast service, complete facilities — including 

typography, printing, binding, electrotyping, 
plastic plates, mats and stereotyping — 


all under one roof. 


Western Newspaper Union 


printers of CRAFT HORIZONS 


call A. L. Ramsay, manager, at MU 9-4700 or write 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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ACC EF ORUM by and for members of 


The American Craftsmen’s Council 


VOYAGE 
TO 
INDIA 


f{llen Eaton, at far right, wears turban 
t U.S.A. craft exhibit 
ip at the World's Agricultural Fair in 
New Dethi, India. Photo 
tors at popular display of crafts which 
could be handled for close 


which he set 


shows Visi- 


inspection 


A’ rHeE recent World's Agricultural Fair held Decem- 

February 29 in New Dethi, India, 
to whom the crafts have always 
had their first 
of handcrafts from 
exhibit 


ber I1 to 
thousands of Indians 


been an essential part of daily life 


chance to view 


states of the | 


an impressive array 
S.A 


Indians, to 


30 some Impact of the 


was tremendous many whom our country 


means only a mechanized society of skyscrapers 
refrigerators and automobiles, were genuine.y surprised 
to discover that a high-quality and extensive range of 


here. It 


a new concept of this country, one that com 


handcrafts does exist gave a great number of 


people 
municated a common denominator of human and 
cultural values and proved the effectiveness of crafts as 
a universal language in the difficult sphere of inter 
national good will 

Hero of Allen 
championed its cause and assembled the exhibition under 
considerable odds ACC 


of “Handicrafts of the Southern Highlands,” 


the event, in our eyes, is Eaton who 
author 
“Handi- 


and other books, often referred 


Pioneer member of the 
crafts of New England 


as “dean of American crafts,” he turned what several 


into an achievement that 
S.A 


summer 


times looked like sure disaster 


won countless friends for the | and its craftsmen 


I he 


months 


story began late last about two 


before the deadline for getting the exhibit on 


the boat for its more than a month's voyage to India 


The Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Eaton at his home in Crestwood 


Agriculture called 


New York, 


Organize a 


would select and 


that 


and asked him if he 


collection of handcrafts would help 


correct the impression most Indians and other Asiatics 


had that we are a nation of mass-producing, machine 


tending people and nothing else. “Two months was no 


time at all to assemble an exhibition that would do 
justice to the vigorous handcraft movement throughout 
our country,” he told us, “but I thought we could have 
that 


handcraft conscious and that we understand and appre 


a show would at least make it clear that we are 


ciate the great place of handwork in the economy and 
culture of India 

“In spite of many handicaps,” 
went to work and were able to gather a collection of 


Eaton continues, “we 


crafts which in quantity and quality was at least twenty 
five per cent better than I had thought possible. This 
due First, 
was the intelligent and generous response of the crafts 


factors and most important, 


was to two 
men; not a single one approached failed to respond 
And second, the call came at the season of craft fairs 
We were able to get to nearly all of them, thus saving 
countless days we would have had to spend finding 
material and contacting individual craftsmen. Further 
more, to time, the 


at all of these fairs organized and packed more than 


save our managers and craftsmen 


two-thirds of the final collection for yment overseas 
all without any expense to the government.” 

When about one-third of the crafts had been arranged 
for, and the net flung far for collecting the balance, 
word came from Washington that money appropriated 
for the India Fair had been practically expended and 
that the exhibit would be curtailed or abandoned 


I couldn't believe it,” Eaton relates, “it just didn't 


seem right. This was the first time, | thought, we had 
the good judgement to use crafts as a medium of com 
This is had and 
working for so many years. To my 


was successful it might influence the State Department 


munication what I been wishing 


mind, if the show 


to do more with crafts in its future programs. I couldn't 





let the die, and I couldn't let the craftsmen 


down. So, after a round of correspondence with Wash- 


project 


ington, we pushed on and finally got our main ship- 
ment off to India.” 

After most of the collection was on its way, inquiry 
revealed that there were no definite arrangements for 
installing and caring for the many items in the show 
after This worried Eaton and at his 
own expense he made a trip to Washington where he 


arrival in India. 
persuaded the Department of Commerce to send some- 
one to India to unpack, install, interpret and otherwise 
1,000 craft objects. For this 
Gerald Williams, 
assisted him in 


more than 


Eaton 


care for the 
responsibility recommended 
a New Hampshire potter had 
gathering many of the crafts and who had lived for 


who 


sixteen years with his missionary parents in India where 
The 


Williams was to leave on a chartered plane 


he learned to speak Hindi recommendation was 
approved 
November 
Fair 
plane if he could arrange to find his own way back. 
With the selected crafts already in New Delhi, every- 
thing seemed set and it looked as if there would be 


27, two weeks before the opening of the 


Eaton had also been offered a seat on the same 


nothing more to worry about. 

Then came the big blow. When the date for the 
chartered flight to leave arrived, Gerry Williams had 
not been cleared by a committee outside the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and his reservation on the plane 
was cancelled. Williams thought that Eaton should go 
anyway, but they found out that the 
invitation, also, had been withdrawn. 

“Gerry and I finally concluded that the 
needed both of us. And by this time,” Eaton chuckles, 
“I guess no one could have kept me home. A few hours 
after the chartered had taken off—and still 
hoping Williams’ clearance would come through so 


soon latter's 


Situation 


flights 


one of us would get paid while we were there—we 


scraped together any money we had, called a few 
friends, raised some more money and booked ourselves 
on the first flight we could get to New Delhi. 

“We arrived December 3, only eight days before the 
scheduled We hotel, 
found a taxi and somehow got to the Fair site. I was 
appalled. I could hardly believe what I saw. The set-up 
was nothing like what been led to expect. 
All we had, except for a few badly placed low shelves, 
was one big empty open space in a tent. We stayed up 
most of the night trying to make it workable.” 


men did the 


opening day checked in at the 


we had 


In the next seven days, the two job. 


Partitions were erected, beams installed, areas rear- 
ranged, shelves built and pedestals made for all but 
the most delicate things and the jewelry which had to 
be shown by hand, having no cases. “We worked until 
the early hours every morning,” Eaton explains. “When 
it got very cold one of the Indians offered to lend me 
his turban. It was so comfortable I wore it every night 
we worked before the Fair opening—and often up 
until the time I left. In fact, it got so that if 1 wasn’t 
wearing it someone would call to me, ‘Say, where’s 
your turban?’ ” 

At night, in order to protect objects in the tent, 
which was open on all sides, 500 yards of plastic were 
purchased to cover the crafts. By opening day the U.S. 
craft exhibit had been miraculously put together. Eaton 
and Williams stayed with the show through the end 
of January, keeping a guest register with comments 
from the hundreds upon hundreds of Indians who 
jammed the pavilion every day. The U.S.A. craft 
exhibit, dedicated to the memory of Mahatma Ghandi 
and part of the display of the only Western nation 
participating in the Fair, attracted more attention than 
any other, including a large and comprehensive one 
presented by the U.S.S.R. Many declared it was the 
most interesting and illuminating exhibition at the Fair. 

Especially effective was the display of crafts that 
could be picked up and handled—this appeal to the 
tactile senses igniting even stronger communication. 

Both Eaton and Williams took advantage of being 
in the East and returned to the U.S. via Japan and the 
Orient. During the stay in India, Eaton gave the first 
lecture in the new craft museum in New Delhi under 
the auspices of the All-India Handicraft Board. His 
subject was “The Values of Handicrafts to Both Crafts- 
man and User.” “It was a great pleasure to be able to 
surround myself with the beautiful handcrafts of India 
and to use them to illustrate the values, as I had so 
often with our own handwork in the Western world,” 
says Allen Eaton. 

Just before Jeaving India he turned 
All-India Handicraft Board, as a gift from over 40 
American publishers, a library of publications on crafts. 
“These books were very impressive, and the recipients 
were sO appreciative,” he states, “that it seemed like 
the perfect ending. 

“I’ve always tried,” Eaton reflects, “to do the things 
that ought to be done that perhaps nobody else would 
do. So I guess this adventure just fits into place. No 
he says with a warm smile, “was around.” 


over to the 


one else,” 


During the run of the Fair, more than 
1,000 objects were displayed in 
rotation under the craft tent 

erected inside the U.S. pavilion 





CONNECTICUT CRAFTS’ 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


The 400 members of The Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men celebrated the 25th anniversary of their organization 
this year with their annual Prestige Exhibition at the 
New Britain (Conn.) Art Museum, April 2 to 24. This 
is one of the oldest and liveliest independent state-wide 
craft organizations, even though it is—like many groups 

one with no official headquarters, no permanent shop 
and not one paid staff member 

Among the founders of this group were Myra Rankin, 
Donn Sheets and the late Leonard Rankin. Under their 
leadership its first exhibition was held at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum in Hartford in 1936. Except for the six war 
years, there has been an annual show every year since 
and an increasing number of activities. 

Ihe annual exhibition is held in a different part of 
the state each spring. It has been shown at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum, the Silvermine Guild of Artists in 
New Canaan, the Lyman Allyn Museum in New London 
The Society's 
summer Crafts Fair on the Green in 
July grossed $5,000 in three days and 
helped make the Fair a financial success for the co- 
sponsoring Guilford Chamber of Commerce. In Sep- 
tember the Society ten-day own 
permanent building at the Danbury Fair; this sale has 
been self-supporting for a number of years. The Society's 


and in several public library galleries. 


second annual 


Guilford last 


Stages a sale in its 


busiest fair is the five-day pre-Christmas sale at G. Fox 
& Co. in Hartford, sponsor of the sale since 1947. 

A scholarship system was set up in 1954, and the 
Society now annually awards amounts up to $300 in 
scholarships to qualifying members who want to study 
crafts, design or related subjects in any school of their 
own choice. It has made substantial cash gifts to help 
support the non-profit Brookfield Craft Center, Connec- 
ticut’s summer school for crafts. It has just sponsored 
a second Design Contest for its members, an educa 
tional project to encourage its craftsmen to think ahead 
Entries were judged by an outside jury and shown in 
a special contest section at the annual exhibition. The 
Society has now prepared its second traveling show, 
which is 


write to 


members 
may 


of the work of its 
available on request groups 
Miss Helen Haselton, 67 Newport Avenue, West Hart 
The only cost is that of transportation 


an exhibition 
Interested 


ford, Conn 

This Society publishes a nine-issue Bulletin for its 
members each year and has also published its unique 
and very complete “Handbook for Craftsmen” which 
is used by craftsmen all over the country and is available 
on request at $1 a A Society spokesman says, 
‘We have received great praise and very little censure 


copy 


for being willing to stick our necks out in an effort to 
establish standards for our crafts.” 

A surprising amount of the arduous and necessary 
organizational work in this group is done by devoted 
non-craftsmen members. A shop owner and a giftwares 
buyer have served as presidents and later as treasurer 
and Bulletin architect-member edited the 
Society publication for nine years. The Society's open 
membership policy makes this possible—the only re- 
in the state. 


editor. An 


quirement is three months’ residence 


During the 25 years of the Society's existence, it has 


grown from seventeen founders to a membership of 350 


OUR ROVING MEMBERS 


Robert Von Neumann (Ill.), silversmith and jewelry 
designer, Mary Ellen McDermott (Ohio), mosaicist, 
and the Luke Lietzkes (Ohio), potters, are going to 
Japan as advisors to Japanese Cottage and Handcraft 
Industries on designs for export Herbert Sanders 
(Calif.) recently returned from that country where he 
was working on a Fulbright Fellowship. He is now col- 
laborating on a book entitled “Story of the, Modern 
Japanese Potter,” to be published by Tuttle . . . Potter 
Lili Hirsch Krakowski, now in Rio de Janeiro, is also 
collaborating on a book—this one in Portuguese for 
Argentinian potters. There is no ceramics handbook in 
the Portuguese language for modern potters, she re- 
ports ... Peter Voulkos (Calif.), now at the University 
of California in Berkeley, will come to New York this 
June to give a special four-week seminar in ceramics 
at Greenwich House Pottery . A summer workshop 
in design conducted by enamelist Charles Jeffery will 
be held at Arts and Crafts Assn., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


WE ARE HAPPY TO ANNOUNCE 
A red-haired, blue-eyed boy weighing seven pounds, 
two ounces, was born last February to CRAFT HORIZONS’ 
editor Rose Slivka and sculptor-husband David. 


NEW HANOVER CENTER 


(Condensed from the League Letter) 
In the long and lustrous history of the League of New 
Hampshire Arts and Crafts no undertaking has been so 
strongly supported or so enthusiastically achieved as the 
planning and erection of the Robert C. Strong Memo- 
rial Crafts Building, the new headquarters of the Han- 
over group (see photograph page 37) 

From a physical point of view, the structure is an- 
other testimonial to the architectural creativeness of 
League director David Campbell. Faced with limited 
ground area and a thorough appreciation of the neces- 
sity to spend sparingly, he designed a building that sets 
a new high standard for a retail establishment in Han- 
over—a perfect setting for the display and 
League craftsmen’s work, plus excellent facilities for 


sale of 


the development and growth of crafts instruction. 

In the very forefront of this undertaking has been 
recently re-elected chairman Mrs. Robert Rolfe. She 
has been the indomitable spirit that has rallied the en- 
tire Hanover membership 

To Virgel Poling, of course, goes great credit for de- 
termining the availability of the site and for working 
with David Campbell on structural planning. 

To Hugh Hitchcock, now vice-chairman, goes ap- 
plause for the highly campaign that 
resulted in paving the way for a sensational fund raising 

Nor let us overlook Lee Julian, Irene Solaris, John 
and Ann Scotford and Charlotte Hitchcock. 

To the credit of the group, let it be recorded they 
presented the virtues and values of a League shop in 
Hanover so convincingly that substantial, low cost fi- 
nancing was made available. And beyond this they 
accomplished what was predicted as impossible: they 
conducted a community-wide fund raising by mail and 
in person that more than attained its objective 


successful mail 





It was with high pride and deep satisfaction that the 
Hanover group finally celebrated the completion by 
holding is annual meeting in the new Robert C. Strong 
Memorial Crafts Building on March 11. 

Those attending that meeting, including president 
Charles Buckley, speaker of the evening, and David 
Campbell, saw a spacious shop to present crafts in a 
most harmonious setting. 

Viewed from the exterior, the full 
with large panes of glass that emphasize contemporary 
design and provide maximum natural interior lighting. 
Within, the combination of white walls on one side con- 
trasting with characterful old brick rescued from a 
campus building, the free standing stairs that lead to 
an open mezzanine, the ultra-modern flexible lighting, 
the handsome wood ceiling, the effective movable glass 
shelving—all add up to more than justify the time, 
patience, effort and dollars needed to achieve this result. 

There are also classrooms, large and well equipped 
for their purposes. Thirty-seven students have already 
been enrolled in crafts courses. 

In the weaving room, ten looms are available for 
work, ranging from 20” Dorsets to a newly purchased 


two stories rise 


eight-harness one for advanced workers. 

The jewelry and silversmithing workroom is one of 
the most completely outfitted. Two large workbenches 
provide ample space for ten. Gas and air torches plus 
Prestolite equipment operate under a hooded soldering 
bench which has an exhaust fan. Ample equipment is 
housed in a tool and supply closet. A work sink is con- 
veniently adjacent to the soldering area. Excellent 
illumination prevails, which is true of all classrooms. 
The class is taught by Reginald Brewer of Meredith, 
whose work has been widely exhibited. Albert and 
Maxine Boyd, who came to the League from California, 
teach design and techniques of silk-screen printing. 
Early American decoration is taught by Mrs. Lillian 
Lehto of Enfield, noted in this traditional craft. 

Hanover is eager to show its new home to everyone 
journeying there—to League members in particular and 
especially to craftsmen whose works it seeks to sell. 


GROUP NEWS 


The Massachusetts Association of Handicraft Groups 
held a seminar on crafts and architecture April 22 and 
23 in Boston, Mass. Architects showed slides and photo- 
graphs of buildings and interiors where craft work was 
used, while craftsmen showed slides and photographs of 
work designed to be used with architecture. There was, 
in addition, an exhibition as well as a panel discussion 
on the theme The Indiana Artist-Craftsman was 
formed last March to help promote general and state- 
wide interest in high quality crafts. Approximately 40 
artists throughout the state attended this organizational 
session. The following officers were elected: Lois Culver 
Long, chairman; Rosalie Reiskind, secretary; and Rob- 
ert J. Webb, treasurer. 





We mourn the passing of John Magnani of San 
Francisco who died in April. John, a fine ceramist 
and teacher, was a founder and past president of 
the Designer-Craftsmen of California. He will be 
sorely missed by his many friends throughout the 
country and by the craft movement as a whole. 











LETTERS 


The following letters were received in answer to pub- 
lication in the ACC Forum, March/April issue, of a 
tape recorded discussion which took place when crafts- 
men members of the ACC Board of Trustees met to 
exchange views on “Designed and Handcrafted for Use,” 
theme for the Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A. 1960 exhibi- 
tion at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts, May 27 to 
September 11. Participants in the parley were: Marion 
Heard, professor of craft design at the University of 
Tennessee; Dorothy Meredith, weaver and teacher at 
the University of Wisconsin; Marguerite Wildenhain, 
potter and designer from Guerneville, Calif.; David 
Campbell, president of the ACC; Robert Gray, director 
of Craft Center, Worcester, Mass.; Michael Higgins, head 
of Higgins Handcrafted Glass, lil.; and 
Jackson Woolley, enamelist from San Diego, Calif. 


Chicago, 


Sirs: 

Such discussions are tiresome and can never arrive any- 

where. It is more impossible to pin down criteria for 

crafts, with its many fields of endeavor, than it would 

be to pin down criteria for painting, and it seems to me 
GEORGE WELLS 

Glen Head, N. Y. 


just silly. 


Sirs: 

Reviewing the remarks made by the panel, it would 
seem evident that the craft area has not quite reached 
creative maturity nor the level at which we can expect 
profound contributions as witnessed in other areas with- 
in the fine arts. The craftsman remains bogged down by 
narrow, reactionary points of view that forbid him to 
break with traditions. Suggestions that the craftsman be 
censored by individuals holding responsible positions 
reflect a dictatorial attitude on their part which could 
eventually lead to a period of cultural inquisition. The 
Bauhaus movement made its contribution. Today, how- 
ever, we are entering a realm never before enjoyed by 
the craftsman; yet he is still, according to a few of the 
panel members, expected to design for production living 
and to de-humanize his experiences whenever possible. 
rhe critics, even in our midst, who attempt to establish 
canons and proper themes, functional or not, could learn 
from those who say nothing about pots or dinner sets 
as a craft and a great deal about the occasions that 
PAUL HATGII 
Texas 


produced them. 
Austin, 


Sirs: 

I doubt that the average individual is willing to pay the 
price of a well designed, handcrafted dinner set. Dura- 
bility, design and price influence one’s choice. Because 
an object is mass-produced does not necessarily mean it 
is poorly designed. 

The market for handcrafted, useful objects may be 
more in the vase and hors d'oeuvres dish category where 
attention is focused on a single handcrafted item. This 
may tend to develop consumer taste for the objets d'art 
and “experimental” shapes. Then fresh approaches to 
objects of use would be welcome and vital to the life 
of the craft movement. 

The juries are indeed in a predicament. Perhaps the 
aim of each particular show should be stressed so that 
those pieces unsuited for it never reach the jurors’ hands. 

NANCY SHONBECK 
N. H. 


East Westmoreland, 








SILVERMINE GUILD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Summer Session 
June 27—August 22 


Ceramics, Sculpture 
Metal Welding 
Ceramic Sculpture 
Bronze Casting, Mosaics 


Send for Catalog 
Silvermine, New Canaan, Conn. 








| STUDY CRAFTS IN VERMONT 
Fletcher Farm CRAFT SCHOOL 


CREATIVE study-vacation in Ludlow, 
Vermont. Four two-week sessions, July 
t to August 26, in Handweaving, 
Teacher Training, Early American Dec- 
oration, Pottery, Jewelry, Painting, and 
other fields. All accommodations, excel- 
lent Vermont food, Swimming, hiking 
square dancing, golf; registered instruc- 
tors. FREE BROCHURE: write 


RONALD SLAYTON, Director 
RFD +3, Montpelier, Vermont 











CLEVELAND 
institute of art 


PAINTING FASHION 
SCULPTURE CERAMICS 
GRAPHICS WEAVING 
catalog INDUSTRIAL DESIGN TEXTILE DESIGN 
on INTERIOR DESIGN = SILVERSMITHING 
request ADVERTISING ENAMELING 
ILLUSTRATION TEACHER TRAINING 
DIPLOMAS - DEGREES - SCHOLARSHIPS 


11141 East Bovleverd, Cleveland 6, Ohic 

Lente PIPL EPP ELE R 

University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
28th Annual Session June 20 to September 10 
AN OUTSTANDING HANDICRAFTS PROGRAM 
Including six-week Weaving and Ceramics courses 
Two ten-day Weavers’ Workshops. Well qualified 
instructors. Excellent facilities and sccommodation 
Other in: Music. Ballet, Drama, Painting, 
ng. Photegraphy. Modern Languages, Geology 
for turther porticulors write 


; Director, Gant Schoo! of Fine Arts 
Ban. Alberta, Canada 

Summer pottery workshop with 

OTTO HEINO 

Foll and winter terms 


VIVIKA HEINO 


of 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 


743 %. Grand View &t., Dept. CH, Les Angeles 


SUMMER ART CLASSES IN 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


FIDALGO 


ALLIED ARTS 


BX476 LA CONNER, WASHINGTON 
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Bookbinding, Painting, 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


DRILL PRESS-LATHE kit for build-it-yourself 
assembly combines machined steel and al 
uminum parts with a wood frame and iron 
pipe bed. Craftsman needs only hand tools 
to follow step-by-step pictorial plans. Wood 
lathe features three-speed spindle, rack and 
pinion feed tailstock, 8-inch graduated tool 
rest. Lathe capacity is 12-inch swing, 31 
inches between centers. Bed locks in vertical 
position for use as drill press, handles 
inch bit in steel, drills to center of 12-inch 
circle. It is easily converted to a disk sander 
and grinder. Cost of kit is $29.95 from Gil 
liom Power Tools Mfg. Co., 1109 N. Second 
St., St. Charles, Mo 


POWER SAW with 8-inch blade that tilts to 
45 degrees performs following jobs 
cutting, ripping, beveling, mitering, dadoing, 
cutting compound angles. Adjustable depth 
of cut is zero to 2% inches. Unit and accom 
panying table are of heavy duty 
and steel construction; motor has sealed ball 
bearings which never need lubrication. Priced 
at $14.85, model 590B saw is from Ameri 
can Machine and Tool Co., Royersford, Pa 


cross 


cast iron 


EPOXY-BASED ADHESIVE which sets chemi 
cally is water and oil proof, resistant to al 
kalis and most acids. Epoxies are supplied in 
two 3-ounce tubes—the resin base and a 
hardening agent—which require mixing be 
fore use. Product is priced at $2.25. T. & J 
Eischen, 3659 Damen Ave., Chicago 9, Ill 


SOLDERING TOOL which is inexpensive and 
easy to operate consists of long-handled 
holder for glass-fiber brush When 
rubbed through molten solder on metal sur 
faces to be joined, brush abrades the metal, 
removing oxide for firm joint. Tool, sold in 
kit form with solder rods, glass brush refills 
and illustrated instructions, is manufactured 
by Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond 18, Vir 
ginia 
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THE BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER 


Brookfield, Connecticut 


LILI BLUMENAU, Weaving 
INGE BROUARD, Rug Weoving 
PAUL BROUARD, Silk Screening 

IRENA BRYNNER, 
FRANCES FELTEN, Metalsmithing 

BERTA FREY, Weaving 
HENRY GERNHARDT, Ceromics 
DAVID HOLLEMAN, Ceramic Mosaics 
MARISKA KARASZ, Creative Needlework 
MARGARETA OHBERG, Weoving 
GEORGE WELLS, Rugmaking 


Jewelry 


Courses April through September 
BROCHURE READY APRIL FIRST 





A SUMMER SESSION 
in CERAMICS with 


PETER VOULKOS 


June 20-July 14 
Day and Evening Classes 
for Advanced Students 
For further information write: 
Greenwich House Pottery 


Dept. S$ 16 Jones Street 
New York 14,N. Y. CH 2-4106 














SILVERSMITHS 


ludwig Wolpert, noted Crafteman 
instructs in design ond execution of 
JEWISH CEREMONIAL OBJECTS 
sponsored b 
THE JEWISH MUSEUM of 
The Jewish Theolegical Semi y of Americe 
Vind Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City 


SAcramento 2-2482 














ITALY 
positano art workshop 


On The Mediterranean—Near Amalfi and Capri 


Open May-October. Painting, moscics, lectures in 
art history. Distinguished staff, individual instruc 
tion $55-$75 weekly including residence with 
meals in modern pensions or superior hotels 
POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
238 EAST 23 STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








Early registration recommended 


Courses for students of weav 
ing, ceramics, metalsmithing, 
design. painting, sculpture 
and for graduates in architee 
ture. Degrees offered: B.F.A 
MFA and MM. Arch 

term begins September 
1960. Send for Catalogue 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 


151 ACADEMY ROAD, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH 


ry 





MENDOCINO ART CENTER 

Summer Session—June 27-Aug. 5 

Painting, Ceramics, Mosaic, Graphics, Sculpture 
Brochure on Request 


Box 36, Mendocino, California 








A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 
SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We have expanded our business to mix all clay 
bodies: to include varied colors, for slip casting, 
throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 to cone 
28. (Art ware—stone wore.) Write for our special 
ey sheet. OUR AIM IS QUALITY 

Jack D. Wolfe Co., Inc., 62 Horatic St., N.Y. 14, WA4-1176 











CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 30 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is tenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece guaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earrings attachment—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11. 


IMustrated Crafts catalog 10¢. For home, school, 
church, comp. CLEVELAND HOBBY, 5238F12 
RIDGE, CLEVELAND 29, OHIO. 





BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER. Send for free cat- 
alog, listing over 180 weaving books from all 
over the world. CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SER- 
VICE, BIG SUR, CALIFORNIA. 


DIMENSION OF DESIGN: This valuable book 
was edited from the taped transcripts of the 
Second Annual Conference of American Crafts- 
men held at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin in June 
1958. it is an essential reference for those 
who wish to know about the creative, social 
and economic problems of the craftsman today. 
To complete your Conference series, there are 
also some copies still available of ASILOMAR, 
the record of the First Annual Conference of 
American Craftsmen held in California in 1957. 
Price each: $3.50. To ACC members: $2.75. 
Write: American Craftsmen’s Council, 29 W. 
53 Street, N. Y 


Out of Print, specialty, scarce books located 
and sold. L. Ginsberg-Books, Box 1502, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Gallery interested in purchasing or consignment 
of crafts for resale. Write to: The ARTISAN, 
500 Stuart, Junior League Building, Houston 6, 
Texas. 


Specialty store wants original jewelry and art 
items on consignment—send samples and prices 
P. O. Box 523, El Cerrito, California. 


SELL, profitable artistic gift novelties. Lists 25¢. 
Samples, $2.00. MOTIWAILA, Third Bhoiwada 
38CH, BOMBAY 2 (india). 


NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel. W. Wooley, 115-R Donald, 
Peoria, Illinois. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, for 
ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln made. 
All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. Fairchild, 
712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


CERAMIC ARTS & CRAFTS, a monthly maga- 
zine full of step-by-step ceramic projects. $3.00 
per year; 2 years, $5.00. Ceramic Arts & 
Crafts, Box 4011, Strathmoor Station, Detroit 
27, Michigan. 





ENAMELING 





ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





INDIAN RELICS 
2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


Instructions, tools, supplies for ling, jew- 
elry, ceramics, mosaics. Copper, aluminum, sil- 
ver, porcelains. Every conceivable jewelry find- 
ing in six different finishes. 136 page catalogue 
50¢ (refundable) Bergen, 300C S. W. 17th Ave., 


Miami, Fla. 





EXOTIC NATURAL MATERIALS: precious tortoise 
shell, 3° x 3” slab, $3.00; African buffalo horn, 
tips & slices, $1.00 doz.; stag horn crowns, $1.50 
ea.; %” ivory rings, 2” diam., $1.50 ec 

baroque nacre nugget, drilled, $1.25 doz.; rare 
zebra wood, 4” slab, $1.00; grenadilla wood, 
dense purple-black, 1” sq. x 10”, $1.50 ea.; 
Honduras mahogany 1%" x 10”, 75¢ ea.; send 
25¢ for fascinating catalog. Sam Kramer, 29 W 
Sth St., New York 11, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOGUE OF GEMSTONES and FIND- 
INGS. Rhinestone Supply Co., Scottsdale, Ari- 
zona. 


Royal purple AMETHYST °* sea foam blue 
AQUAMARINE * golden CITRINE * ROSE 
QUARTZ * dense RUTILATED QUARTZ (silver 
and gold needles) * green TOURMALINE 
Beautiful, highly polished baroques made from 
gem quality Brazilian materials. Rich, trans- 
porent colors. Seldom available tumbled. Sizes 
vary from 4%” to 1%”. All six gems for only 
$3.50. Order this fine selection today. 

FINE QUALITY GENUINE CULTURED PEARLS 
. . « large (approx. 4) white, glowing, full 
drilled $1.00 ea. or $2.50 matched pair. Large 
black baroque pearls . . . gunmetal grey color 
. ++ approx. 4” diameter full drilled $.75 ea. 
Prices include tax and postage. Satisfaction 
gvaranteed. HADYK HOUSE, 617 Marcellus 
Street, Syracuse 4, New York. 





MAGAZINES 


BACK COPIES of CRAFT HORIZONS may be 
ordered from handy Contents Check-List. Check- 
List describes articles appearing during past 
ten years under separate craft classifications. 
Send 25¢ for handling. Write: Craft Horizons, 
29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRECIOUS ELEPHANT TUSK IVORY—assorted 
sizes and shapes. Perfect for wood inlay and 
jewelry. Only $1.50 per 4 Ib. ppd. $3.95 per 
lb. ppd. Order now—satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hadyk House, 617 Marcellus Street, Syracuse 4, 
New York. 


SELL MORE OF YOUR HANDCRAFTS . . . USE 
BUSINESS CARDS. 1000 only $4.25; sample 
free. Hadyk House, 617 Marcellus Street, Syra- 
cuse 4, New York. 





MOSAICS 


MOSAIC BOX KiT—Includes lacquered wood 
box with lid inset for tile, miniature porcelain 
mosaics, glue and grout. $2.00 ppd. Free lists. 
Creative Merchandisers, 1821 Fourth St., San 
Rafael, Calif. 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Counselor, Vermont Girl's Camp Arts and 
Crafts, experience in ceramics, jewelry, enamel- 
ing. Write: Mrs. Daniel Dell, Camp Birchwood, 
R. 1, Brandon, Vermont. 


Leading Danish craftsman and manufacturer 
of wooden articles wants salesmen for all Amer- 
ican areas who, on a commission basis and 
co-ordinated with other representation, can take 
along an exquisite collection. Harlang & 
Toksvig A/S, Aarhus, Denmark. 


Opening for creative CERAMIST-SCULPTOR; 
large and new studios, light schedule. Write to 
Norman Laliberte, chairman art, Saint Mary's 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 





POSITION WANTED 


Swedish Craftsman and Designer in artistic 
wood work with international experience in 
teaching and lecturing—at present employed 
in Hawaii—looking for a Mainland position. 
Has been Consultant Adviser and Director for 
Craft Association. Top qualifications. Karl Axel 
de Flon, 3226 Ahinahina Pl., Honolulu 16, 


Hawaii 





WEAVING 


SALE—Woolen, Rayon, Cotton Weaving Yarns 
at less than cost. Sorry, no mail orders or 
samples. APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM, 
FREELAND, MICHIGAN. 


NORWOOD LOOMS: custom built of beautiful 
cherry wood—rising shed—jack type—sectional 
beam—folds for easy threading, storage or 
moving from room to room. Write for infor- 
mation. Norwood Loom Company, Box 272, 
Baldwin, Michigan. 





NORTH EAST 


NORTH WEST 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SOUTH WEST 


SOUTH EAST 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


announces 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 1960 


State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 


University of Washington, 
San Juan Island, 
Puget Sound, Washington 


Bloomfield Hills. 
Michigan 


University of California, 
Santa Barbara. California 


Gatlinburg Civic Center, 
Gatlinburg, Tennessee 


Witte Museum, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Cranbrook Academy of Art, 


the american craftsmen’s council 


June 11-12 


Henry Pasco, 
Regional Representative 


June 12-13-14-15 Anne Todd, 


Regional Representative 


David Laughlin, 
Regional Representative 


June 24-25-26 


Marcia Chamberlain, 
Regional Representative 


August 30-31 & 
September I 


Bernice Stevens, 
Regional Representative 


October 22-23 


David Bradley, 
Regional Representative 


November 5-6 


The Regional Conferences have been planned 


to provide an informal social setting for crafts- 


men to exchange views on their techniques, 


their philosophies and the business of earning 


a living by their craft. 


For further information and reservations write 


your Regional Representative in care of the 


American Craftsmen’s Council 


29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





